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WIN A RANGER SHOOTING EMBLEM jacket... how to shoot straight . 
Write for a FREE illustrated booklet. It tells ay Rs own gee club. Just mail the coupon. DO 
how to win a Ranger Shooting Emblem for your 


WHEN DOES 9-10? 


On the bull’s-eye at left, the shot just 
breaks the 10-ring and is scored as a 
ten. In the bull’s-eye at right, the shot 
does not break the 10-ring and is 
scored as a nine. 


Expert rifle shooters know that when it-comes to scoring 
targets like this, any bullet which touches a scoring ring, 
is given the value of the higher count. 


It pays to know these things. And it pays, too, to know 
thoroughly the rifle and ammunition you use. Since rifles 
differ oy. why not get the best . ..a Winchester! If 

ou’re a ner you can’t go wrong in buying a Winchester 

odel 6 3 Terni Rifle. It’s a remarkably fine accuracy 
rifle furnished with special sighting and Army type leather 
sling strap. In the moderate price bracket, it gives excellent 
service for the match work and the training you need beforé 
entering exacting tournament shooting. 


THESE ARE THE CARTRIDGES YOU'LL NEED 


For ponstien, and all-around shooting, ask your dealer for 
Winchester LEADER 22’s. Their solid lead bullets are greased 
and their staynless priming prevents corrosion and injury to 
your rifle bore. Their high accuracy and flat trajectory help your 
scores. Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., 
Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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ARMS AND AMMUNITION MADE FOR EACH OTHER 


“INDUSTRIES | 
INC. 
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\ Say What 
fo ae / You Please! 


- - and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in ail 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is*open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I like your column, “Boy dates Girl.” 
The suggestions are all good. The girls 
look like usual girls, but you always 
picture your boys so dumb-looking. 
Couldn't you please make them look 
just a little bit more intelligent? 

Lonnie Priefert 
Belvidere, Nebraska 


Dear Editor: 


In the last six or seven of your 
“Sharps and Flats” columns I have 
noticed no mention of records of West 
ern music. I would like to point out a 
few which are on the top of the “Hill 
billy Hit Parade.” In first place is “T'll 
Hold You in My Heart,” by Eddy 
Arnold, accompanied by Roy Wiggins 
on the steel guitar. Eddy does as good 
a job singing as Roy Wiggins does on 
the guitar. In second place is “Sweet 
Thing,” by Cowboy Copez. His type of 
singing is liked by many. In third place 
is “Waltz of the Wind,” by the one and 
only Roy Acuff. Roy will bring. tears 
to anyone’s eyes when he sings this 
song. - 

Lee Giles 
Norwich (Conn.) Free Academy 


Dear Editor: 

Our English class admires “Young 
Voices” (in Senior Scholastic), “Fol- 
lowing the Films,” and your short 
stories. “Addresss Unknown” (Jan. 19 
issue) was tops with us. It did more to 
arouse deep thinking among us than 
anything else in that issue. 

We want more stories like it and 
more articles like “Earn While You 
Learn” (Careers Ahead). 

Katye Grahame 
Harbison Junior College 
Irmo, S. C. 
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r Dear Editor: 
Sportsmen’s Service B Y 

Sporting Armor snd Ammantion, Manufecturery Institute My English class enjoyed reading 

| agenda oi shinaiiais head = (Ploees print.) ASS the radio script, “On Second Thought,” balance 
| NAME. ay Si. ee (Practical English, Jan. 5 issue). We ways 
| STREET AND NUMBER... . are looking forward to more like it. mode! 
A Student not as 
Chico (Calif.) H. S. of as 
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Little in the Nashville Tennessean 


ANOTHER LIGHT GOES OUT 


Let’s Face the Facts 


“SW SHOULD think you would teach the students 

] something that happens in the United States, 

instead of making them think that other countries. 

are enemies. You are afraid that this country will become 

Communist and you will lose your job. Then you 
couldn’t print lies.” 

This is a cleaned-up and corrected extract from a 
letter from a 10th grade boy in Oklahoma who signs 
himself “A hoper of H. A. Wallace.” 

A girl in Detroit says: “Why do you try to stir up 
hate against German ways, when we are already having 
enough trouble with the Russians?” 

A teacher from Seattle writes: “My objection to the 
viewpoint of your articles is that it is destructive. It is 
essential that we train our students to understand 
Russia.” 

These are samples of occasional letters we get criti- 
cizing one or another editorial feature of our magazine. 
They are by no means all from one point of view. Some 
of them are not well written or spelled, some are incon- 
sistent and illogical, some are intelligent and construc- 
tive. The only point they have in common, perhaps, is 
that they seem to believe that if you cannot praise 


-another country or ideology, you'd better keep quiet 


and ignore it. 

To our minds, that is the policy of blindfolding your 
eyes to make unpleasant facts disappear. In our “All 
Out for Democracy” articles we are attempting some- 
thing that, so far as we know, has not been done before 
in an American classroom magazine—a frank but well- 
balanced comparison of the three major systems and 
ways of life that are competing for survival in the 
modern world. The series should be read as a whole, 


not as detached articles. No one can cover every aspect 


of a subject each week. 


We hope we have left no doubt where our sympathies 
lie—that we believe passionately in the basic rightness 
ot democracy, and that we disbelieve just as stren- 
uously in any totalitarian system, whether communism 
or fascism. Every American, including ourselves and 
our correspondents, has a personal stake in the outcome 
of this struggle. We would indeed lose our jobs in any 
communist regime—as well as in a fascist one. So would 
any courageous teacher. Why? Because free discussion, 
which we try to practice, is the lifeblood of a truly 
educational journal, and is possible only in a living 
democracy. If anyone thinks otherwise, let him look at 
what is happening to all publications and schools in 
Czechoslovakia that do not toe the party line. 

We do not believe that war is inevitable. We are 
deeply concerned that it shall not be encouraged 
through any word or action of ours. We have never 
attacked the peoples of communist countries as enemies. 
Nor have we claimed that America is perfect. Every 
week we discuss the serious social problems of the 
United States as fairly and responsibly as we know how. 

There is room on this platform for all who will coop- 
erate in good faith to improve our system of democratic 
capitalism, provided only they believe in civil liberties 
for all groups under just and equal laws. That is our 
conception of real Americanism. 





OUR FRONT COVER: Meet the champ! She is Valeria Johnson, 
17, a senior at Lucy Flower High School, Chicago. Valeria was 
recently crowned winner of the National Cherry Pie Baking Con- 
test. Although she’s mighty proud of her prize-winning entry, 
her favorite pie is peach. Teen-oge runners-up were Letha Jean 
Mackey, Urbana, Mo.; Alys Cornwell, Timnath, Colo.; Anette 
Haseth, Sargent, Minn.; Jeanne Bevercidk, Sandusky, Ohio. 

— INP photo. 














A wonderful new 
Waterman's only 5 





THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus: 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 


Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 
sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 

you write—lets you 

see what you write! 


Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No 
pumping needed! 


14 kt. gold—so smooth 
you write faster, 
easier, plainer. 


Satiny, lustrous, tarnish- 
proof. Lock-Slip style: 
no threads! 


Writes thousands 
of words with 
each filling! 





YOUNG WRITERS! 


The stories, poems 

and essays for the 

Scholastic Writing 

Awards, sponsored by 

Waterman’s, are being judged 

now. Watch future issues for 
Names of winners. 








Set 50% amone ink ag your (5¢ 


Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 
3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
LE. Waterman Co., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 
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@ THE ONLY EUROPEAN COLONY 
in Central America is British Honduras. 
It is a little wedge of Caribbean coast 
bordering on Mexico and Guatemala. 
It is about the size of New Hampshire. 
British woodcutters settled there 300 
years ago. Spain, which then controlled 
most of Latin America, protested. Gua- 
temala claimed the region after win- 
ning freedom from Spain in 1821. 
Last month Guatemala added to 
Britain’s world-wide troubles by renew- 
ing this century-old claim to British 
Honduras. The dispute involves a treaty 
of 1859. Guatemala says she agreed to 
give up her claim to British Honduras 
on condition that the British build a 
road from Guatemala through British 


Honduras to the Caribbean. The road ° 


was never built. So Guatemala con- 
tends that Britain has lost her right to 
hold British Honduras. 

Britain sent two warships to British 
Honduras as a warning that she intends 
to keep the colony. 

Britain wants to submit the question 
to the International Court of Justice. 
Guatemala has refused to do so. 


@ RAILROADS of Argentina and Uru- 
guay were largely constructed with 
British capital. 

Hard-pressed Britain, looking every- 
where for foreign exchange to buy 
desperately-needed imports, has sold 
these valuable investments. 

The Argentine government bought 
10 railroad lines with 17,400 miles of 
track. The price, $600,000,000, will be 
paid mostly in meat and grain. 

Uruguay’s government will pay $28,- 
600,000 for the British-owned railroads 
in that country. 


@ COSTA RICA, unlike many Latin 
American countries, has a reputation for 
holding peaceful and democratic elec- 
tions. 

This month, however, trouble was 
brewing in the little Central American 
republic as the result of an election 
quarrel. 

On February 8 Costa Ricans voted 
for a new president. According to two 
of the three members of the official 


election commission, Otilio Ulate, the © 


opposition candidate, was elected by 
10,000 votes. 

The government-backed candidate, 
Rafael Calderon Guardia, promptly 
charged fraud in the balloting. The 
Congress, which is controlled by the 
government, decided to throw out the 
election returns. 

It is expected that the Costa Rican 
Congress will either call a special elec- 
tion or else select a provisional president. 


ADDING UP 


THE IMPORTANT 


TRENDS IN A 


WEEK OF HISTORY 


THE NEWS 


@ NEW U.S. PRESIDENTIAL candi- 
dates are popping all over the map. 

President Harry S. Truman an- 
nounced that he would accept the 
Democratic nomination if his party 
wanted him. The same day General of 
the Army Douglas MacArthur issued 
a statement at Tokyo that he would 
heed the call of the Republican con- 
vention next June. 

The President had been expected to 
run for many months. In recent weeks 
he has been under fire from Southern 
Democratic leaders for his civil rights 
program. When informed of the rising 
tide against him, Mr. Truman declared 
he would stand by his record. 

General MacArthur, Allied occupa- 
tion chief in Japan, has been entered 
by friends in the Wisconsin primary 
April 6. He said he would not seek the 
office but would not refuse it. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


@ ALIEN COMMUNISTS. Uncle Sam 
is asking five unwelcome “guests” to 
leave the country. They are alleged 
alien Communists. They were arrested 
on the charge of being members of an 
organization which advocates the 
forcible overthrow of the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 
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A NEW TROUBLE SPOT: Guatemala 
makes claim to British Honduras. 


All have been released on bail pend- 
ing deportation proceedings, scheduled 
to take place this month. 

The five are: Gerhart Eisler, said to 
be the “brains” of the U. S. Communist 
party; John Williamson, labor secretary 
of the Communist party; Charles A. 
Doyle, president of the United Gas, 
Coke and Chemical Workers, CIO; 
Ferdinand C. Smith, secretary of the 
National Maritime Union, CIO; Irving 
Potash, member of the National Com- 
mittee of the Communist party and 
manager of the Furriers’ Joint Coun- 
cil, CIO. 

According to the Department of Jus- 
tice, Potash pleaded guilty in 1920 to 
a charge of advocating criminal an- 
archy. Eisler, described by the Depart- 
ment of Justice as America’s “No. 1 
Communist,” is a native of Germany. 
The Government charged that he came 
here “to disrupt the economy of the 
United States in accordance with the 
wishes of Moscow.” 

Federal officials declared that Wil- 
liamson, who “had been posing as an 
American citizen,” is actually an alien 
born in Scotland. Doyle and Smith 
were arrested as alien Communists who 
had entered this country illegally. 

What’s Behind It: According to our 
immigration laws, aliens are subject to 
deportation if (1) they entered the 
United States unlawfully, or (2) they 
belong to organizations advocating the 
overthrow by force of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. Native-born Communists can- 
not be prosecuted for membership in 
that party. 


@ THE STEEL INDUSTRY, in several 
ways, is the key to American business. 
Steel is used by hundreds of other in- 
dustries, Half a million workers are em- 
ployed in producing iron and steel. 

Last month the U.S. Steel Corpora- 
tion and several other major companies 
announced a rise of $5 a ton in the 
price of semi-finished steel. Immediate 
reaction was that the steel industry had 
given an added boost to inflation. The | 
United Steel Workers, CIO, saw the 
price rise as an added justification for 
the “third round” of wage increases it 
may soon demand. 

Called before the joint Senate-House 
economic committee, Benjamin F. Fair- 





ADDING UP 
a: 
THE NEWS 


less, U.S. Steel president, and others 
pointed out that semi-finished steel 
(steel sold imrough form to other com- 
panies, which rework the steel to make 
the final product) accounts for only 
four per cent of American steel pro- 
duction. Fairless claimed that rising 
costs made the price hike necessary. 

Republican Senator Robert A. Taft, 
chairman of the joint Congressional 
committee, said the price rise damp- 
ened the hope that the inflationary 
spiral had stopped. Many U. S. leaders 
expect this to touch off another round 
of price increases. 


THE FAR EAST 


@ INDIA will become a “sovereign 
democratic republic.” So says her pro- 
posed constitution. 

In April a constituent assembly will 
discuss the document. It is expected 
to go into force late next year. 

The question whether India will stay 
in the British Commonwealth remains 
unanswered. But the effect of India’s 
300-year-old ties with Britain and the 
West show clearly in the proposed con- 
stitution. India’s future government 
will be largely a mixture of the British 
parliamentary system and the American 
federal-presidential set-up. 

India’s chief executive will be a 
president. He and the vice-president 
will be chosen for five-year terms by 
the two houses of the Indian parlia- 
ment, meeting with a group of mem- 
bers elected for the purpose from the 
state legislatures. 

The president will appoint a prime 
minister and Council of Ministers, 
which will be somewhat like the cabi- 
net in the British parliamentary system. 

There will probably be about 40 
states. Of these, about half will be 
“princely states,” which will keep their 
present royal rulers. States will have 
wide powers in internal affairs. 

The upper house of the parliament 
will represent the states. The lower 
house will be elected by popular vote. 
The supreme court will be similar 
to ours. 

The “human rights” section of the 
proposed constitution guarantees free 
speech and other civil rights usual in 
. democratic countries. “Untouchability” 


testimony given to the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee by two high-ranking 
American generals, Albert C. Wede- 
meyer and Douglas MacArthur. 

Lieut. General Wedemeyer, now the 
Army’s director of plans and operations, 
was wartime commander of the China 
theater. Last summer he visited China 
again to make a study of conditions 
for the President. His report was never 
made public. 

But his opinions are no longer secret. 
Testifying in favor of a proposed $570,- 
000,000 aid program for China, Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer declared that the Chi- 
nese government needs military help 
as much as economic help to fight the 
Communists. 

“I don’t think,” he said, “that dollars 
alone will stop communism . . . I pre- 
dict that if we don’t take appropriate 
steps to stop this Communist conflagra- 
tion, we are going to pay in blood.” 

MacArthur, supreme allied com- 
mander in Japan, cabled his views to 
the House Committee. They were simi- 
lar to those of General Wedemeyer. 

“Underlying all issues in China,” 
General MacArthur stated, “is now the 
military problem. Until it is resolved, 
little progress can be expected toward 
internal rehabilitation.” 

This question of military aid to China 
has fast developed into a major U.S. 
problem. 


@THE FUTURE OF WESTERN 
GERMANY is becoming a little clearer. 
The Western Allies have agreed on 
three vital principles. 

At a conference in London, repre- 
sentatives of the United States, France, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, and Luxembourg, arrived at the 
following understandings: 

‘1. The Ruhr, industrial heart of Ger- 
many, should be placed under inter- 
national control. 

2. Germany should eventually be 
united under a federated government: 
that is, the German states should have 
broad powers in local affairs. 

3. Economic cooperation should be in- 
creased between the French zone of oc- 
cupation and “Bizonia,” the British and 
American zones which have been com- 
bined for economic purposes. Observers 
believe this program may lead to a 
merger of the French zone with Bizonia. 

The six powers will meet again in 
April. Then the agreements will be 
submitted to the governments of the six 
nations for final approval. 

In Bizonia the Economic* Council, 
the chief legislative body, has elected 
Dr. Hermann Puender, leader of the 
middle -of-the-road Christian Demo- 
cratic Union, as chief executive. Final 
authority remains with the British and 
American Military Governments. 
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““GATEWAY TO THE WEST” is the name given by Eero Saarinen to this 
590-foot-high arch of stainless steel. The plan, enterd in a contest to portal 
design a project for beautifying the Mississippi river front at St. Louis, Gons 
Mo., won Saarinen and his associates the $40,000 first prize. Federal 

funds will be needed to carry out the project, and the Department of 

the Interior must approve the design. 


and race and religious discrimination 
are outlawed. 


@ MILITARY AID, as well as dollars, 
are needed to help China survive the 
Communist onslaught. That was the 





Bogota Conference aims to 
tighten the ties 


of Pan-American unity 


GET TOGETHE 


neighborhood. Let’s make the 
Americas the best neighborhood 
in the whole world!” 

That’s the way the letter ended. It 
was from David’s “pen pal,” Pedro, in 
Bogota, Colombia. David thought his 
history class would be interested in the 
letter. 

“Dear friend in North America,’ 
Pedro wrote, “I’ve never seen such a 
hustle and bustle in my city. They've 
been building new streets and new 
buildings and fixing up the whole town. 
We hardly have time for our noon si- 
esta any more. Everybody's getting 
ready for the big day — March 30. 

“How excited I am! I'll get to see 
some of the most important men from 
all over the Americas. Yes, everybody 
in Bogota is mighty proud that the 
Ninth International Conference of 
American States will meet in our city. 
Do you know what people here in Latin 
America are saying about this confer- 
ence? They say it will be the most im- 
portant meeting of the American na- 
tions since the first International Con- 
ference of American States in 1889.” 

“Why do they think so?” asked Sue, 
a member of the class. 


Ge neighbors make a good 


David pointed to another page. “It's 
all right here. Maybe Id better read it 
out loud so the whole class can hear. 
This is what Pedro says: 

““Do you remember the meeting of 
the American nations last summer at 
Rio de Janeiro, in Brazil? At that meet- 
ing they agreed that all the American 
republics would join together to fight 
off any enemy that attacked any part 
of the Americas. All for one and one 
for all. If we can cooperate like that 
in time of war, why not in peace-time, 
too? That’s the idea of the meeting’ in 
Bogota. If this meeting works out the 
way it is planned, our American nations 
will be so strong and united that we 
may never have to use that Rio treaty. 
We'll be too powerful for anybody from 
the Old World to attack us, and we'll 
be too good friends to fight among our- 
selves. 

“Do you think I'm being too enthu- 
siasticP Maybe so. I got all excited 
about the Conference last month when 
I had to write a composition about it. 
I’m going to send that composition along 
with this letter. Tell me what you think 
of it.’” 

Dave took another sheet of paper 
out of the envelope. “Here’s Pedro’s 


P.P.C 
Bolivar Plaza, center of Bogota, Colombia. 
Larger building, at left, is the Cathedral. 


composition. I'm going to read the part 
about the plans for the Bogota Confer- 
ence. Here’s what Pedro says: 

“*], Strengthening Pan - American 
unity. 

““Our Pan-American system neve 
has had any very definite set of rules. 
It just sort of grew up little by little. 
Now it’s time to organize it a little 
more definitely. The plan is to write a 
sort of All-American Constitution. In 
this Organic Pact, as it will be called, 
we'll keep the methods of cooperation 
that have been worked out during the 
past 60 years, and we'll strengthen 
them. 

““For instance, the backbone of ou 
Pan-American system is the series of 
conferences that our nations have held. 
We'll keep on having these meetings. 
Regular International Conferences of 
American States, like the one at Bogota, 
will take place probably every four 
years. Foreign Ministers of the Ameri- 
can states will meet every year, and 
oftener if necessary. 

““We'll keep the Pan American 
Union, too, and give it more power. 
The Pan American Union is the heart 
of our Pan-American system. It’s the 
organ that keeps on working in between 
conferences to increase cooperation 
among our countries. 

“We'll keep, too, the arrangement 
that protects thé independence of each 
nation: —important decisions of Pan- 
American conferences are put into 
treaties which apply only to the coun- 
tries which ratify the treaties.” 





The teacher interrupted. “Pedro ex- 
plains it very well. But let me point out 
one addition to that last statement. 
Sometimes the Pan-American confer- 
ences, especially the recent ones, have 
made very important decisions that 
~veren't put into treaties. These reso!u- 
tions by the conference delegates had 
no legal force at all. But often they 
were just as effective as treaties. For 
example, the Lima Conference of 1938 
passed a resolution that, if war threat- 
ened our hemisphere, the foreign min- 
isters of the American nations would 
consult on a plan of joint action. This 
method of consultation made it possible 
for the American nations to cooperate 
in their wartime policies during World 
War II.” 

“Thanks, Miss Jones,” said Dave. 
“Tl go on with Pedro’s composition. 

**2. Settling our 
peacefully. 

““Even within the family of Ameri- 
can nations, there are disputes some- 
times. We can settle those disputes 
without fighting over them. In fact, 
since 1923 the American nations have 
made various treaties that provide ma- 
chinery for settling disputes peacefully. 
At Bogota they will try to combine these 
methods into one single plan that every- 
body will accept. 

“This plan will give quarreling na- 
tions a chance to talk things over and 
arrange things between themselves. But 
if they don’t agree, then there will be 
ways provided for the other nations of 
the hemisphere to act together to try to 
make peace, instead of taking sides and 
spreading the trouble. 


family troubles 


* *3. Giving Latin America economic 
help. 

““Thousands and thousands of Latin 
American boys and girls never get a 
chance to go to school. Millions of 
Latin Americans are so poor that they 
seldom get good, nourishing food to 
eat. Yet Latin America is a treasure- 
chest of natural resources waiting to 
be opened, Our continent can be rich 
enough so everybody can live decently 

““We must cooperate to develop our 
resources and build up our industry — 
and the United States must help us. 
If our people weren’t so poor and dis 
satisfied, they wouldn’t be so likely to 
follow Communist leaders and revolu- 
tionists. At Bogota the delegates are go- 
ing to talk about this situation, and 
they will set a date for a special inter- 
American economic conference in the 
latter part of 1948. 

“*These aren’t the only plans for the 
Bogota Conference, but _I think it’s 
enough to show how important the 
Conference is. Surely the spirit of Boli- 
var will be watching over this meeting, 


for it carries on his work for unity in the 
Americas.’ ” 

Miss Jones looked around the class. 
“Thank you, David. Who can tell me 
why Pedro spoke of Bolivar?” 

Sue raised her hand. “Why, he was 
the real ‘father’ of the Pan-American 
idea. After South America won freedom 
from Spain, he invited the new nations 
to a meeting in 1826.” 

“But I thought the United States al- 
ways took the lead in those Pan-Ameri- 
can conferences,” protested Joan. 

David had been reading up on that 
subject. “Not at first,” he pointed out. 
“The United States didn’t attend a single 
one of the inter-American meetings be- 
fore 1889. It’s true that our country 
called the big conference in 1889-90. 
In a way, that was the first real “Pan- 
American’ conference. ‘Pan’ means ‘all, 
and the meeting in 1889 was the first 


Pan-American Airways Phote 
Simon Bolivar’s statue stands in cen- 
ter of Caracas, Venezuela’s capital. 


one that brought all the nations of the 
New World together.” 
“How can you say ‘all’ when Canada 
doesn’t ever take part?” asked Joan. 
Dave scratched his head. “Right you 
aré. But probably Canada could come 
in any time she wants to. Fact is, Can- 
ada has the right to sign the hemisphere 
defense treaty made last year in Rio.” 
Joan had another problem on her 
mind. “It’s perfectly swell to have bet- 
ter cooperation in the Americas, but I 
hope it won't interfere with the U. N.” 
“Don't worry, Joan,” replied Dave, 
confidently. “The U. N. Charter says 
it’s all right for neighboring countries 
to work together to keep peace in their 
own region — just as the U. N. works 
for peace in the whole world. Besides, 
at the Bogota Conference they're going 
to study ways of increasing cooperation 
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between our Pan-American system and 
the U. N.” 

A hand went up: in the back of the 
room. “If this is the Ninth International 
Conference of American States, what 
have the other eight done?” 

“To tell the truth,” Dave said, “| 
don’t think the early ones did very 
much. But they got the American na- 
tions in the habit of meeting together 
and talking over their problems. The 
1889 meeting set up the organization 
that became the Pan American Union, 
It collects all kinds of information about 
the Americas and in that way helps 
businessmen, government officials, and 
anybody else who is interested in the 
nations of the Americas. 


Partnership Pays Off 


“In the past 20 years\Pan-American 
cooperation has been going ahead 
faster than before. For a long time 
many Latin American countries be- 
lieved that Uncle Sam was trying to 
boss them around. We used to send 
our Marines to Central America some- 
times when trouble broke out there. 
The United States really ran the Pan 
American Union for a long time. 

“We don’t do things that way any 
more. We've given up sending troops 
to our neighboring nations. Latin 
Americans have taken over their share 
of control of the Pan American Union. 
The idea of our Monroe Doctrine is: 
‘America for the Americans — all others 
keep out.’ The Latin American nations 
have come into partnership with us in 
carrying out that idea. 

“This business of being good neigh- 
bors has paid off, too. Latin Americans 
like us better than they used to. They 
buy more of our goods. They worked 
with us during World War II and 
helped beat the Axis.” 


Building Stone by Stone 


“Yes,” said Miss Jones, “and near the 
end of the war they joined in a very 
important meeting at Chapultepec, 
Mexico. That meeting began the plans 
for postwar cooperation that are being 
carried out in the Rio Conference of 
last summer and the Bogota Confer- 
ence this month. The hemisphere de- 
fense pact made at Rio grew out of the 
Chapultepec Conference, which made 
plans for postwar unity to keep wai 
away from our hemisphere. Plans for a 
better peacetime organization of the 
Pan-American system were outlined at 
Chapultepec and will be completed at 
Bogota. 

“We should all keep in mind that 
real unity in the Americas has grown 
slowly, but is getting stronger all the 
time.” 
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The Civil War: 


Britain Stays Out 


ary War, was fought in many ways. 

One of the most important of them 
was through diplomacy. Indeed the 
diplomatic contest was, next to the ac- 
tual military struggle, the most im- 
portant. 

The South of 1860 was still over- 
whelmingly agricultural. It had far 
fewer resources than the North, which 
had already become partially industri- 
alized. If the North could cut the 
South off from outside supplies — arms, 
munitions, clothing, medicine — its 
chances of success were just that much 
greater. But if the South could import 
what it needed from Britain and the 
European Continent, it might well have 
continued the fight indefinitely. 

President Lincoln realized this. Im- 
mediately upon the opening of the war 
in April, 1861, he proclaimed a state of 
blockade for the whole South. But the 
Union (Northern) Navy was small, and 
the coastline ef the South was long. 
About all that the Navy could do was 
to try to bottle up a few important 
ports and capture a few blockade-run- 
ning ships. 

The North feared that foreign nations 
might refuse to recognize the blockade, 
or might decide that it was a mere 
“paper blockade,” and not worthy of 
recognition. The worst Northern fear 
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was that foreign nations would openly 
break the blockade, and come to the 
aid of the Confederacy. If that had 
happened the Confederacy would prob- 
ably have won its independence from 
the Federal Union. It would have 
meant war between the Union and 
Britain or France or whatever countries 
came to the aid of the South. 

This foreign intervention is what the 
Confederacy counted on. The South 
knew that English and French factories 
desperately needed her cotton. South- 
erners_believed that the English would 
be forced to break the blockade in 
order to get that cotton. They also knew 
that England was a supporter of free 
trade. Although the United States had 
a protective tariff to keep out foreign 
goods, the Confederacy was prepared 
to accept free trade. The South also 
realized that Napoleon III had ambi- 
tious projects for a French empire in 
America. The South said it was ready 
to help him in his attempt to take over 
Mexico. 


Slavery and British Opinion 


While the Confederacy counted on 
intervention, Lincoln counted on neu- 
trality. The Confederate efforts were 
all directed towards embroiling Eng- 
land and France in American affairs. 
Lincoln’s diplomacy —carried on by 
Secretary of State William H. Seward 
and Charles Francis Adams, the U, S. 
Minister to Great Britain — was directed 
to keeping Britain neutral. 

The trump card of the South was 
cotton. But the North had two trump 
cards — slavery and wheat. 

If Lincoln could make the war ap- 
pear to be one for abolishing slavery, 
he could carry British public opinion 
with him, and prevent intervention. If 
American wheat and corn were im- 
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portant enough to Britain, the threat 
of cutting off these exports would more 
than counterbalance the advantage of 
getting cotton from the South. 

The British were, in fact, divided on 
American policy. The division was 
pretty much along class lines. The up- 
per classes, the Anglican Church, and 
the leading newspapers were not so 
much pro-Southern as anti-Northern. 

They were inclined to look upon the 
American war as a contest between 
Empire and Independence. They sym- 
pathized with the Southerners who 
seemed to be fighting for independence. 
These English groups also deeply dis- 
trusted American democracy which 
threatened their privileged position at 
home. They welcomed what looked 
like its downfall. They feared the com- 
mercial and industrial rivalry of a 
great United States, and were willing 
enough to see the Union broken. 

But the middle and lower classes of 
England were for the most part pro- 
Northern. When they thought of Amer- 
ica, they thought of democracy and 
equality. When they thought of the 
South, they thought of slavery. 

Their leaders—men like Richard 
Cobden and John Bright — worked he- 
roically for the Northern cause. The 
working men of the textile regions — 
Lancashire chiefly — remained loyal to 
the North even though unemployed. 
They were sufficiently powerful to pre- 
vent the British government from op- 
posing them on American policy. 

In view of that fact it can be said 
that Lincoln scored a diplomatic de- 
feat over the President of the Confed- 
eracy, Jefferson Davis. It can be said 
that wheat and slavery proved more 
powerful considerations than cotton. 


The North’s Wheat 
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member when the two great Amer- 

ican political parties were not the 
Democrats and the Republicans. Yet in 
this election year of 1948, you may be 
seeing historic changes in the older of 
these two, the Democratic party. 

The Democrats returned to power in 
1932, after a long absence, with the 
election of President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. But now some of the various 
groups and regions which supported the 
Democratic party through these years 
are threatening to leave the party. 

The “Solid South”—the 11 states 
which have most consistently voted 
Democratic in the last 75 years — has 
all but declared open political war on 
the party’s leader, President Truman. 
On another front, Henry A. Wallace has 
become a third-party candidate for 
President. It is safe to say that most of 
his supporters will come from among 
those who voted for President Roosevelt 
in the 1944 election. (See “Hats in the 
Ring,” in this issue, for more on the 
third-party movement. ) 

At the helm of the Democratic party 
is, of course, President Truman. He has 
just announced that he is a candidate, 
but it had always been assumed that 
he would be. The chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, Sena- 
tor J. Howard McGrath, has been or- 
“anizing for a Truman campaign. It is 
mly in recent weeks that there has 
heen any question that Mr. Truman 
would be the Democratic candidate. 

On February 2, President Truman 
asked Congress to enact a ten-point 
civil rights program. He requested leg- 
islation to make lynching a Federal 
offense; eliminate poll taxes in the seven 
states that still have them; set up a 
Fair Employment Practices Commission 
to prevent discrimination in employ- 


\ OT even your grandfather can re- 
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ment; and prohibit racial segregation in* 


interstate transportation. , 


The South’s Position 


These requests were not new. The 
President has asked for most of them 
before. Republicans in Congress have 
often favored such bills. But political 
leaders in the South are almost unani- 
mously opposed to this legislation. 
Many Southerners believe that such 
problems as discrimination against Ne- 
groes should not be the concern of the 
Federal Government. They reason that 
these matters are properly within the 
control of the states. While not ignoring 
the problems, they resent what they 
consider Federal dictation. 

The South points to the fact that 
lynchings have steadily declined from 
over 200 annually in 1890 to one in 
1947. Several Southern states have vol- 


South's Angry Protest Against Truman’s 


Civil Rights Program May Affect Election 


Will 


“Family Squabbles” 
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the Democrats? 


untarily eliminated the poll tax, and 
qualified Negroes are voting in increas- 
ing numbers in most states. More eco- 
nomic opportunities are constantly be- 
ing opened to Negroes. Southerners 
believe that these problems should be 
solved by enlightened public opinion in 
the states and local communities. 

White Southerners especially object 
to legislation interfering with the long 
established Southern customs of segre- 
gation of the races in schools, restaur- 
ants, theaters, and in other public 
places. They agree that accommoda- 
tions for Negroes should be equal in 
principle, but feel that they must re- 
main separate to prevent interracial 
social contacts. 

In the past, Southern Congressmen 
have fought and defeated anti-lynch- 
ing and poll tax bills in Congress by 
“filibusters.” Yet the South has usually 
voted Democratic both because of tra- 
dition and because of its desire for pat- 
ronage and positions of majority con- 
trol in Congress. 

But Southern leaders are especially 
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resentful now. They feel that their own 
party leader, President Truman, is using 
these issues merely to “catch votes” 
among minority groups outside. the 
Svuth. The Administration disclaims this 
motive, pointing out that the proposed 
civil rights program simply follows the 
recommendations of the President's 
Committee on Civil Rights (see Nov. 
17 issue.) 

Since the President’s message on Feb- 
ruary 2, rumblings of revolt have been 
heard throughout the South. Five South- 
ern governors recently complained to 
Democratic Chairman McGrath (see 
photo), but received no assurance of 
a change in policy. 

At the request of Governor William 
M. Tuck, the Virginia legislature is tak- 
ing action to change its election laws. 
Under the change, Virginia delegates 
to the Electoral College will not be 
instructed to vote for President Truman, 
if he is the candidate nominate’ by the 
Democratic convention. 

Other states may take similar action. 
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Southern political strategy may be to 
withhold support from President Tru- 
man, or to nominate a candidate from 
the South, such as Senator Harry F. 
Byrd of Virginia. This action might spell 
the difference between victory and de- 
feat for the Democrats in November. It 
might even throw the election into the 
House of Representatives (see “A Presi- 
dent Is Elected,” on this page). 

If the Demacratic vote is split three 
ways — among Truman, Wallace, and a 
possible Southern candidate — it would 
parallel the election of 1860. Then 
three Democratic candidates faced the 
Republicans’ Abraham Lincoln. Lin- 
coln, with only 40 per cent of the popu- 
lar vote, won the election and became 
the first Chief Executive from the pres- 
ent Republican party. 

It may seem strange that the South is 
so solidly a “one-party” region. The 
answer can be found largely in the 
aftermath of the Civil War, when the 
Republican - led Federal Government 
imposed harsh Reconstruction measures 
on the South. Low tariffs were also a 
party policy which appealed to the 
agricultural South because of its ex- 
port trade in cotton. 

Will the issue of civil rights spell the 
end of the South’s “wedding” to the 
Democratic party? No one can foretell. 
But in view of the left-wing split and 
the Southern revolt, one of the follow- 
ing certainly is possible: 

(1) The days of the two-party sys- 
tem may be over, at least for a while. 
The South, for instance, might form its 
own party based on regional interests. 
Independent liberals might develop a 
permanent third party. 

(2) Entirely new parties may de- 


velop —one broadly conservative, and 
one broadly liberal. 

(3) The Democrats may make up 
their family differences, with compro- 
mise on all sides, and continue as a 
single party. In that case a different 
candidate from Truman, more satisfac- 
tory to varied groups, might be the price 
of unity. 

In any event, the Democratic party 
— started by Thomas Jefferson and re- 
shaped by Andrew Jackson — must deal 
with serious differences within its ranks, 
as well as face the Republicans on 
November 2. 


‘Sp eaesewrerasaeseeers: 
A President Is Elected . . . 


. « by the Electoral College, made 
up of delegates from each state equal 
to the number of Representatives and 
Senators in Congress from each state. 
These total 531. Here are the “rules of 
the game”: 


1. By tradition, Electoral College 
delegates vote for the candidate receiv- 
ing the most votes in their state. But there 
is nothing in the Constitution to com- 
pel them. They may vote for whomever 
they wish, within limits imposed by 
the state legislatures. 

2. If a candidate wins a majority of 
Electoral College votes. (266 or more), 
he is elected President. 

3. If no candidate gets 266 or more 
Electoral College votes, then the House 
of Representatives elects the President. 

4. In this case, each state is entitled 
to one vote in the House. The House 
is limited in choice to the three candi- 
dates receiving the most votes from the 


‘Electoral College. One candidate must 


receive a majority of the votes in the 
House (25 or more) to win. 


Press Association 


Southern governors (I. to r., standing) at protest meeting with Democratic 
Chairman, Sen. J. Howard McGrath: Laney of Arkansas, Cherry of North 
Carolina, Lane of Maryland, Thurmond of So. Carolina, and Jester of Texas. 
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Questions are based on articles in 
this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers in Teacher Edition. 


Pan-American Way 


You may know your samba, and you 
may be able to hum Brazil, but how 
much do you know about Pan-Ameri- 
can cooperation? Test your knowledge 
by using the numbers 1 to 6 to put the 
following events into chronological 
order. Each counts 3, Total 18. 

— A Pan-American defense pact is 
signed at Rio. 

—.. Conference at Bogota meets to 
work out plans for close peacetime co- 
operation. 

— Simon Bolivar calls Latin Ameri- 
can nations together for a meeting. 

— U. S. attends its first Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference. 

— At Buenos Aires, nations decide 
to consult each other if danger threat- 
ens. 

—_. At Chapultepec, nations decide 
to strengthen Pan-American unity and 
plan for military cooperation. 


My score 


The North and the South 


Answer each of the following ques- 
tions in one or two words, using the 
blank spaces provided. Each counts 4. 
Total 28. 


—_ 1. Who 
was President of the U. S. during the 
Civil War? 





. 2. Who 
served as President of the Confederacy? 
3. What 
was the South’ chief method of making 
a living in the 1860s? 








4. What 
chief Northern product did the British 
want to import? 





= 5. What 
Southern farm product did the British 
want to import? 





6. Which 
side did most British workingmen sym- 
pathize with during the VU. S. Civil 
War? 





7. Which 
side wanted Britain and France to in- 
tervene in the Civil War? 





My score__.___— (Please turn page) 
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CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 
continued from preceding page 


Russian Agriculture 


If the statement is true, circle the T 
in front of it; if the statement is false, 
circle the F. Each counts 6. Total 24. 


T. F. 1. Before the Communists 
came to power, most of Russia’s farm- 
land was owned by the nobles. 

T. F. 2. At first the Russian Com- 
munists encouraged the small, inde- 
pendent farmer. 

T. F. 3. On Russia’s collective 
farms, the state owns all the land and 
machinery and hires all the workers. 

T. F. 4. The more prosperous and 
efficient peasants supported the _pol- 
icy of collectivization. 


My score 


Democrats’ Troubles 


Test your knowledge of politics and 
Presidential elections by underlining the 
word or phrase which best answers 
each of the following questions. Each 
counts 5. Total 30. 


1. What other Cabinet Department 
has Henry Wallace headed in addition 
to the Department of Agriculture? (a) 
Commerce; (b) Interior; (c) War; (d) 
Navy. 

2. What is one important reason that 
the “Solid South” has supported the 
Democratic party in the last 80 years? 
(a) Most Democrats are Southerners; 
(b) It resented the Republican dom- 
ination in Reconstrution days; (c) The 
Democratic party is the more con- 
servative. 

3. Why are some Southern Demo- 
crats revolting against President Tru- 
man’s leadership? (a) They do not 
believe in states’ rights; (b) They are 
opposed to the European Recovery 
Program; (c) They are against his 
plan for Federal enforcement of civil 
liberties. 

4. From what group is Henry Wal- 
lace likely to draw most of his support? 
(a) the South; (b) business leaders 
and industrialists; (c) former Roose- 
velt supporters. 

5. How many members are there in 
the Electoral College? (a) 1152, (b) 
96, (c) 531. 

6. What are the initials-of two cur- 
rent political groups not attached to 
either the Democratic or Republican 
parties? (a) ADA and PCA, (b) GOP 
and AAA, (c) PR and GOP, (d) AOA 
and ASPCA. 

My total score______ My score. 


My name _____ 
CQ for issue of March 22, 1948. 





YOU CAN HOLD A 
MODEL CONVENTION 


Rochester, New York, the Repub- 

lican National Convention in Phila- 
delphia next June will be doubly excit- 
ing. They will have been through it 
themselves, with their own cast of char- 
acters. 

At this point, we owe an explanation 
to our non-Rochester readers. Under the 
sponsorship of the Social Studies De- 
partment of the Benjamin Franklin 
High School, a model Republican Con- 
vention wil] be held in Rochester on 
April 16. Every high schoo] in and near 
Rochester has been invited to take part. 

Why Republican and not Demo- 
cratic? “Because,” Raymond S. Iman, 
faculty adviser explains; “It is quite ap- 
parent that there will be little contest 
at the Democratic convention with re- 
gard to the selection of a presidential 
nominee.” At least that is the way it 
appeared several months ago (see pages 
10-11). 

Down to the minutest detail, the 
model convention will be a replica of 
the Big Show. Each delegate will have 
a badge with his name on it, and each 
delegation a sign with the name of the 
state or territory it represents. There 
will also be placards with slogans, and, 
of course, plenty of “hoopla.” The 
school band will strike up a campaign 
song after each nominating speech, 

There will be, however, one depar- 
ture from the usual shenanigans. Ac- 
cording to Rule 4 of the Proceedings, 
“A demonstration for a candidate must 
not exceed eight minutes in length.” 

On the basis of the replies received 
from the schools, representation was 
figured out. It was found that there 
were many schools whose enrollment 
was less than a hundred. To avoid a 
preponderance of city votes over rural 
votes, it was decided to allow three 
delegates for the first 100 students or 
less, and one additional delegate for 
every 80 thereafter. This added up to 
a total of 337 delegates. 

Each school was informed in advance 
which of the 48 states it will represent, 
and was asked, in turn, to supply the 
name of the candidate it was going to 
nominate. This was necessary in order 
to avoid the possibility that ten dele- 
gations would come to the convention 
prepared to nominate the same candi- 
date. 

Every school that wanted to nomi- 
nate a candidate was assured that their 
choice would be nominated — either by 


Tr THE high school students of 
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Pho.¢ by Burton Sehust« 


Ruth Marsey prepares signs. 


their own delegation or by anothe: 
school’s delegation. There will be only 
one nominating speech for each candi- 
date for President or Vice-President and 
this speech is not to exceed seven min- 
utes. Two  four-minute seconding 
speeches will be permitted. 

The party platform is to consist of 
seven “planks,” which will be drafted 
by seven different schools. Each plank 
will be discussed by a separate commit 
tee at the convention. 

The “agenda” of the convention pro- 
vides for the discussion of the platform 
at the morning session, and the nomi- 
nation of Presidential and Vice-Presi- 
dential candidates at the afternoon 
session. 

Electioneering is already in progress 
throughout the schools of Rochester 
in non-smoke-filled rooms. Results of 
the Rochester convention will be pub- 
lished in a future issue. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Confederacy (kon féd er a si), noun 
popular name for the Confederate*States of 
America — the eleven Southern states that 
seceded from the Union in 1861. It means 
the system formed by persons or states 
when they unite in a league. 

Union, noun, popular name given to the 
Northern states in the Civil War period 

platform, noun. In politics, it means the 
policies and principles which a_ political 
party announces it will carry out, if the 
party candidates are elected to public office. 

pan comes from a Greek word meaning 
all or every. Thus Pan-Americap means all 
American. 

World Quiz: Parallel in geography re- 
fers to (a) imaginary lines marking lati 
tude; (b) imaginary lines marking longi- 
tude; (c) a unit for measuring ocean depth. 
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Movies... 
Industry 
or Art? 


E of the twentieth century 
have developed a new way 
of story telling —the motion 


picture. To most of us—and rightly — 
the movies mean entertainment. We 
therefore overlook the fact that the film 
is one of the greatest mediums for ar- 
tistic expression. 

The motion picture differs from most 
other forms of art in its origin. Many of 
our other arts were practiced for the 
aristocracy and enjoyed by the few. It 
was only after many centuries that 
painting, sculpture, music and dramatic 
writing became popularized. From its 
very birth, the motion picture was a 
form of mass entertainment, depending 
upon mass support for its existence. 

The history of the movies is short. 
The first public showing of a film took 
place in 1895. In the 53 years since 
that date, the movies have developed 
phenomenally. With about 90 million 
Americans— and many millions more 
all over the world — going to the movies 
every week, film-making has become 
big business. The Hollywood studios 
turn out an average of more than one 
movie a day. In many cases these films 
represent large investments. Like any 
other manufacturer, the movie pro- 
ducer must sell his product. He dares 
not risk popular disapproval. He must 
please as many people as possible and 
offend as few as possible. It is this 
necessity for mass approval that has 
tended to standardize films and has 
hindered their development as an art. 

For the film is an art. There is no 
other art with so many means of ex- 
pression. Painting has composition, 
color, and line; sculpture has form; mu- 
sic has the play and interplay of sound; 
the novel has the word; the dance has 
movement and rhythm. The film has all 
these, and yet is an art form in itself. 
It draws upon the gifts of many creative 
artists and integrates their contributions 
into a new whole. The coordination of 
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Viveca _Lindfors 
being directed 
by Delmer Daves. 


these many means of expression is the 
job of the director. 

The technique of the motion picture 
grew out of the stage. But this tie is 
only an incidental one. The stage is a 
box that has had one wall removed. 
We see what we can from in front. We 
are rarely taken inside the action, or in- 
side the character. The film camera 
takes us everywhere. We can be in 
more than one place at one time. We 
can see evil thoughts inside the mind 
of a man. We can see characters as on- 
lookers, then through the eyes of these 
characters, look at other characters. We 
can view from above and below, peer 
into a microscope and gaze at a moun- 
tain top. We can associate objects and 
events psychologically. 


Behind the Screen 


It is the ability of the film to do all 
these things that has made it so popular. 
This very popularity creates the biggest 
problems of the films. Alfred Hitch- 
cock, the director, has said that 
“. .. the films suffer from their own 
power of appealing to millions. They 
could often be subtler than they are, 
but their own popularity won't let them 
. .. [have become more commercially- 
minded; afraid that anything at all 
subtle may be missed.” 

There are many suggestions for a 
way out of this dilemma. But in the 
last analysis, it is we, the film audi- 
ence, who must develop a more criti- 
cal attitude. This great mass medium 
will rise no higher than the level of 
popular taste. 

To know how to judge a good film, 
and to appreciate some of the problems 
faced by the makers of movies, let us 
see how a picture is produced. 


Warner Bros 


We will start with the finished script, 
on which writer and director have la- 
bored as a creative team. Copies of the 
script go to the set designer, the cos- 
tume designer, the art department and 
the production department. 

The motion picture set is more than 
mere physical background for a scene. 
The designer must also convey the 
mood of the story. A low ceiling will 
suggest oppressive closeness. In addi- 
tion, his design is dictated by the tech- 
nical requirements of “shooting.” If the 
script calls for a complete room, the set 
will have to be built in removable sec- 
tions. Suppose that the story has a 
scene in which a man hangs pictures 
on the east and west walls of a room. 
To make the shot showing him hanging 
pictures on the east wall, the west wall 
will be removed to allow lights, camera 
and sound equipment to be set up. To 
make the second shot, the west wall is 
replaced and the east wall removed. It 
is cheaper to build such a set than to 
use an actual room. It saves set-up time 
and shooting time, and allows the di- 
rector to get a variety of shots. 

The costume designer also carries 
out the atmosphere of the story. A silky 
evening gown points up one mood, a 
gay summer frock, another. If the film 
is an historical drama, the costumes will 
have to be authentic. This will require 
painstaking research. 

The art department makes rough 
sketches of important scenes, mapping 
out the action. Using these sketches, 
the director plans his work in advance. 
He will know how his scenes ought to 
be composed, where he will want to 
place his camera for the most telling 
angles, and how the set will have to be 


lighted. 
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The production department breaks 
down the script into a shooting sched- 
ule. This lists the technical equipment, 
properties and actors needed for each 
scene, and shows the time when they 
will be required. A movie is never 
filmed continuously from beginning to 
end of the story. Such a method would 
be wasteful. All the scenes taking place 
on one set are shot continuously with- 
out regard for their time sequence in 
the story. 


The Camera Tells the Story 


Finally, all the preparations have 
been completed and actual shooting be- 
gins. The camera may be compared to 
the eyes of the story teller, who is the 
director, working closely with the cam- 
era man. A good director knows how to 
use lighting.-He knows the powertul 
stimuli that result from the play of 
light and the counter-play of shadow. 
He knows the almost limitless possibili- 
ties of the camera and camera effects — 
various types of lenses and filters, gauze 
screens, prisms, smoke, petroleum jelly, 
water, mirrors. If he wants to show the 
vision of a man knocked into uncon- 
sciousness, he will use a soft focus effect 
to blur the image, as in Lady in the 
Lake. To suggest the vision of one who 
is demented, he will distort shapes. To 
achieve a watery-wavering transition 
shot, linking one scene with another 
scene disconnected in time, he will coat 
the lens with petroleum jelly and water. 

The director must also know how to 
beg, browbeat, and inspire his actors 
to give him the exact emotion he wants. 
To the director, the actor is simply one 
more medium through which he tells 
his story, like the lighting or the set. The 
good director will try to tell his story 
completely in pictures. If the sound ap- 
paratus in the theatre broke down, we 
would still follow the thread of the 
story perfectly. We would be held by 
the pictorial action. Yet the director 
must know how to squeeze dramatic 
value out of dialogue. He must also 
have a delicate sense of timing. This 
sense will tell him how long a scene 
ought to run, how much of a pause a 
line of dialogue will sustain. If the 
pause is too long, the actor wil] have 
“hammed” the line. If the scene is too 
long, the picture will “drag.” Sometimes 
a scene is shot over and over and over 
until the director is satisfied. He will 
print the “take” he considers best. 

Since we see the film through the 
eyes of the director, the camera angle 
he selects becomes important. The film 
is an art form, and good art means sig- 
nificant selection. Which is the most 
significant angle for a shot? No two 
directors will approach the same shot 


Designer at work on set for The 
Window. Set will convey mood. 


Gown designed by Eddie 
Stevenson will suggest atmosphere. 


Sketch by Cedric Gibbons for Romeo and Juliet 


allowed director to plan his work. 
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MGM 


George Cukor re- 
hearses Tracy and Hepburn. 
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in the same way. For example, a man 
is being cornered at a street intersec- 
tion. His pursuers are closing in from 
four sides. The man rushes hysterically 
from corner to corner. How to shoot 
it? Fritz Lang shot such a scene from a 
rooftop looking down. 

It might be said that a good film is 
like a symphony, with the director in 
the place of the conductor. The di- 
rector brings out the full value of each 
individual element in the motion pic- 
ture, yet subordinates each to the whole 
effect. Similarly, a good film is like 
a symphony in its development. The 
opening scene strikes a note. That note 
is the “story line.” The film never wan- 
ders from it. In The Search, a night 
train pulls into a railroad station in 

Cameraman getting angle on Irene PP: ar Germany. The doors of a freight car 

Dunne in | Remember Mama scene. ’ are rolled open. Shot: We see a mass of 

children huddled together, sleeping on 

the floor in the darkness of the car. 

Shot: A woman in charge of an UNRRA 

team throws the beam of a flashlight 

into the car. We see her face. It shows 

sympathy, understanding, pain. Shot: 

Children sleeping on the floor of the 

car. The beam of light moves from 

one face to another. It focusses intently 

on the face of one child. The child stirs, 

Camera rides on track for “ awakens. All the children stir and 

trucking shot of Alan Hale, | awaken. Here we have the opening 

Errol Flynn in Don Juan. rr =e note. The picture deals with a search. 
The flashlight is symbolic. 

A good director also lets objects help 
him tell the story symbolically. In an- 
other sequence in The Search, a boy 
tries vainly to escape from a room. He 
accidentally knocks over a bowl of 
goldfish. The fish thrash about help- 
lessly on the floor. They symbolize for 
us the impotence of the cornered boy. 


Editing the Film 


After days of shooting, the director 
has told his story. The film now goes 
to the film editor for cutting. It is made 
up of hundreds of bits of film. These 
must be fitted together to tell the story 
tersely, dramatically, smoothly. Let us 
suppose a sequence shows a sprinter 
running a 100-yard dash. The camera 
might have been placed alongside the 
finish line and the whole sprint fthoto- 
graphed from that angle. But such a 
shot would be dull and flat. 

The director has therefore made a 
\ number of shots. The beginning of the 
' ._ race has been shot from the starting 
~— + a * ‘ . line, along the level of the ground, to 


Aline MacMahon flashes 
light in car in The Search. 


accentuate the taut crouch of the run- 
ners. The camera has followed the run- 


ners down the track in a trucking shot. 


4a "ey . ; The legs of the runners have been pho- 
aM — 4 tographed, showing their cleats digging 
- Counter-shot in The Search ge into the ground. Their faces have been 


shows children asleep. a ; photographed in close-up, showing the 
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Special effects lighting used in Mr. 
Bell creates illusion of lightning. 


REO Pathe 


Editor and director decide 
which shots tell story. 


RKO Pathe 


ix 


London Philharmonic scoring Lawrence Olivier’s Hamlet. 


Score is timed to footage 
of film, uses action cues. 


In documentaries, voice of nar- 
rater is recorded separately. 


REO Pathe 


strain, the muscles rigid with tension. 
The crowd has been shot; cheering. 
The finish has been shot, showing the 
winner breaking the tape. Another shot 
shows the winner drooping from ex- 
haustion, his heavy breathing magni- 
fied on the sound track. To make these 
shots, the race would have been run 
several times, or several cameras used 
simultaneously. 

Film editor and director go to work 
on these bits of film, arranging them in 
the order that will tell the story best. 
In the edited film, we would see the 
start, then the runners in motion, then 
their legs, then their straining faces, 
then their legs again, then the runners 
in motion, then the cheering spectators, 
then the legs of the runners, and so on. 
Each image would run a fraction of a 
second. The editing would have a 
rapid, staccato rhythm, to convey a 
sense of speed. The ten second race 
would run about six on the screen. 


Musical Background 


While the film is being edited, the 
musical score is composed. The music 
supplies mood and background. Some- 
times it may give story information. In 
one scene in Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
Dr. Jekyll is walking through the park, 
the good and evil side of his person- 
ality at war with each other. Victor 
Fleming, the director, was faced with 
showing this on the screen. He solved 
the problem with Franz Waxman, his 
composer. Two melodies are used in 
the score, one an exquisite Viennese 
waltz which Dr. Jekyll heard at his 
fiance’s party, the other a cheap music 
hall ditty associated with the depraved 
Mr. Hyde. In this scene, the two mel- 
odies battle each other. 

The musical score is recorded on a 
separate sound track, just as dialogue 
and sound effects are recorded on sepa 
rate tracks. The various tracks are next 
synchronized and “mixed” by a sound 
engineer working with the director. 
Creative artistry is at work here too. 
The director may decide to soften some 
musical effects, or he may decide to 
bring to an overwhelming crescendo the 
ticking of a clock. 

The mixed sound truck and the film 
composed only of visual images are 
then sent to a laboratory. The end prod- 
uct is a composite print, with sound 
and images on one film. 

The completed film may ‘run from 
60 minutes to two hours. It may repre- 
sent an investment of $500,000 or 
$4,000,000. It may run up a profit or 
show a loss. It may have taken a month 
or a year to produce. But if it had an 
imaginative script, and was made by a 
director and technicians endowed with 
creative intelligence and the freedom 
to create, it will be a work of art. 
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CHARACTERS 

Mr. GoLpBIN 
Mr. GoMPERS 
VoIcEs 


ANNOUNCER 
OLIVER BEAN 
Jutme DreEssLER 


ANNOUNCER: Our scene is the New 
York test studio of a large motion pic- 
ture company where young discoveries 
are first photographed to determine 
their screen possibilities. Cameras, 
lights and scenery litter the large room 
which is deserted except for a little man 
who sits stiffly on a chair in one of the 
corners. He is obviously nervous, for his 
eyes flit uneasily about the tangle of 
movie equipment and when the door 
opens to admit a lovely young girl, he 
scrambles awkwardly to his feet. She 
approaches him, smiling. . . . 

Jute (Fading in): Excuse me. Are 
vou Mr. Bean? 

Oxtver: Oh .. 
Yes! I'm Mr Bean. 

Jute: I’m Julie Dressler. I believe 
we're going to do a scene together. 


.er.,. no. I mean 


Permission to broadcast this play may be 
secured by arrangement with Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Permission for school produc- 
tion or broadcast of this play is granted 
royalty free, provided that the following 
announcement is made over the air at the 
time of the broadcast: “This is a Scholastic 
Radio Guild play presented through the 
courtesy of Scholastic Magazines.” This 
play may not be reproduced, nor copies of 
all or any part of it made. Copyrighted 
bv Scholastic Corporation, 1940. 


Ncreel 
Test 


Ouiver: I'm sorry .. . I mean I get 
confused here. How do you do? 

Jute: How do you do, I don’t blame 
you for getting upset. It is a frighten- 
ing place. Has Mr. Gompers been here 
yet? 

Ouiver: Mr. Gompers? Now let me 
see .. . Gompers . . . Gompers. Who? 

Jute: He's casting head — stocky 
man, small moustache —in charge of 
tests for Saul Goldbin. 

Otver: Yes, of course. How slow of 
me — he’s the one I saw. Yes, of course. 
Very sorry. 

Juuie: Well, has he been here? 

Ouiver: Who? Mr. Gompers? Oh no 
—I haven't seen him. 

Jutre: Well I suppose he'll be late. 
But this will be a good chance to run 
over Our scene a few times. 

Outver: Our scene? 

Juuie: Yes. 

Outver: Oh, yes. Our scene .. . of 
course. That would be splendid. 

Juxie: You see this is my first test 
and I want to be very sure of the lines 
because once those cameras begin to 
turn and those lights go on, I'm afraid 
I'll get nervous and forget everything. 

Oxiver: Oh! I'm so happy to hear 
you say that, Miss .. . ? 

Junie: Dressler. Julie Dressler. 

Ouiver: Of course, excuse me. But 
I’m so happy to hear that someone else 
feels the same way. I've been nervous 


By SN 


By Burgess Meredith 


tor days — ever since I got that call — 
I wonder if we could call this off and 
do it some other time. Sometime when 
I'm feeling better. Tomorrow perhaps? 
(Sound: Door open.) 

Jutte (Down): Ssssssh! Be quiet. 
Here comes Gompers. No, don’t post- 
pone it. We'll never get another test. 

Gompers (Fading on): Hello there, 
Julie, my girl. Sorry to be late but I got 
some great news for you. Guess who's 
here? 

Junie: Why... 
sure, Mr. Gompers. 

Gompers: None other than the great 
Saul Goldbin himself. Just flew in from 
the coast. Those still pictures of yours 
got him all steamed up. He wants to 
see you make this test. 

Jutie: Sau' Goldbin! Here to see 


I don’t know, I’m 


Gompenrs: Yes siree, baby. | told him 
you were good. Now he can see for 
himself. Hey, by the way, where's 
Bean? Someone said he was here al- 
ready. 

Junie: This is Mr. Bean. 

Gompers: What? 

Bean: H’ d’ j’ do? 

Gompers: Say, what's goin’ on here? 
I told my secretary to ask George Bean 
to do me the favor of helping you out 
on this test. And look what shows up. 
He ain’t George Bean. Say, who are 
you, Buddy? 

Bean: I'm...er...I'm... 

Jutie: Listen, Mr. Gompers. He’s 
frightened to death. His name is Bean, 
too. He told me a little while ago. 

Gompers: Well, how did he get here? 

Junie: I don’t know... 1. . . I sup- 
pose your secretary made a mistake. 

Gompers: That dumb dame! She 
called the wrong Bean. Now what are 
we going to do? Goldbin here from the 
coast.... The crew comes on in fifteen 
minutes, .. . Honest, that dame has 
pulled some bad ones but this wins 
prizes. Whatta mess, whatta mess! 

Jute: Could we postpone it? 

Gompers: Postpone it! With the big 
boss waiting to see you! He'd fire me 
like a skyrocket! 

Juiie: Mr. Gompers. Maybe this chap 
can do it. You’ve rehearsed it, haven't 
you, Mr. Bean? 

Bean: Rehearsed...? Well, er... 

Juuie: Yes. See, he’s rehearsed it. 

Gompers: What’s he gonna do it in 
— pantomime? 

Jui: He can act it, I'm sure he can, 
Mr. Gompers. We must try it. There's 
nothing else to do. 





Gompers: I guess you're right at 
that, Julie. We gotta de something. 
Have you had any experience, Mr. 
Bean? 

Bean: < work at present for A. F, 
Blowhein. 

Gompers: Blowhein? 

Bean: In Jersey. It’s a dye works. 

Gompers (Groaning): Oh, my lord! ! 
Julie, we'll have to cancel the test. 

Juuie: Please, Mr. Gompers. It’s not 
fair. 

Gompers: I'm sorry, Julie . . . but 
this man’s never been on the stage. 

BeaN: Pardon me. You will forgive 
me for speaking... but I have been. 

Gompers: Well, well . . . Supposing 
you tell us about it. 

Bean: Well, it’s quite a story. You 
see, three years ago last month I had 
a vacation — ten days’ summer vacation. 
Now we get two weeks — but at that 
time it was only ten days. 

Gomrpers: Very kind of Mr. Blow- 
hein...to give you the time. 

Bean: Yes, wasn’t it, Well, anyway, 
I went to visit an aunt of mine — moth- 
er’s sister — who my mother loved very 
much and asked me before she died to 
be kind to. Aunt Susie herself died last 
year... but as I was saying... I'm 
sorry to be so rambling but I suppose 
it’s because I'm nervous. 

Juuie: You're lots better now. 

BEAN: Oh, I am. Indeed I am. But 
to go on. Aunt Susie lived in Carlton, 
New York, beyond Albany, and while 
I was there I went to a fair the village 
firemen were holding. In one tent there 
was a magician. There were two or 
three hundred people there but regard- 
less of that he picked me out —the 
magician did — and asked me to stand 
on the stage and help him. 

Gompers: I see. 

BEAN: Now, all my life I’ve been shy 
in meeting people and it’s very difficult, 
very difficult for me to talk to strangers. 
But that night I saw the lights and 
heard the excitement of the crowd and 
was allowed to hold the big silk hand- 
kerchief the magician gave me...and 
...and I began to feel all excited in 
my stomach and I could feel the hair 
on my head stiffen like when you step 
under an ice shower. 

Jui: Yes, I know exactly how you 
felt. 

Bean: You won't believe it, but I 
wasn't nervous! I was very excited but 
very free, That’s the only way I can 
say it—I was free. When he talked I 
answered him right back...and very 
loud . ..and what I said was very funny 
because the people laughed. 

Gompen I'll bet they did. 

Bean: No. It’s not what you think. 
They didn’t laugh at me. It was what 


I said that amused them. That made 
my head tingle more and my stomach 
got warm and happy... and then when 
he turned away to do a trick I winked 
at the audience and did a dance step... 

Gompers: You'll pardon this inter- 
ruption, Mr. Bean. But the time is get- 
ting short. Is that the extent of your 
experience? 

BEAN: That was the end of my pro- 
fessional experience. But I never gave 
up acting. I organized the Blowhein 
Dramatic Club. 

Gompers: I knew it—I knew it! 

Bean: Yes, and we've been very earn- 
est about our rehearsals and three times 
a year for the last two years we have 
performed before the friends and em- 
ployees of the company. 

Jute: Mr. Gompers, don’t you think 
we ought to start? We should get 
through it at least once. 

Gompers: Okay. But first let me tell 
you, Mr, Bean. By the way, what’s your 
first name? 

Bean: Oliver. 

Gompers: It would be. Well, listen, 
Oliver. I am praying deeply and sin- 
cerely that you are good. This is one of 
those situations—one of those story- 
book things—that never happens. But 
it’s here and let’s hope it works out. 

Bean: Thank you. 

Gompers: All right. Now let's walk 
through it. You stand there, Oliver, 
behind that chair. You’re kinda short 
for her... but...oh, well, let’s go. You 
start, Julie. 

Jui: “When we first came to this 

island 
I felt a comfort at being alone 
Just you and I — but now 
Well now — the articulate 
moon haunts me 
And when you play your fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 

Gompers: That’s your cue, Mr. Bean. 

Bean: My cue. Oh, yes. Oh... I’m 
«+. gosh, I can hardly speak... 

Jute: Yov must try. Please, . Mr. 
Bean. 

Gompers: Give him the ‘last two 
lines, Julie, “And when... 

Jute: “And when you play your 

fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
BEAN: “Oh time alters even here; 
~ Here where the sands seemed 
ageless before . . . before 
Gompers: That's right. Go on. Go on, 
Bean: “Here where the sands 
seemed ageless before our 
coming.” 


(Door open, voices in background. ) 


SENIOR 


’ Gompers: Here’s the crew! We'll 
have to start in a minute. Go on, Oliver. 
Bean: “So I'll confess that we were 
...We were wrong 
And the fate we thought we 
lost in the escaping wake 
And the...and the...the... 
Gompers: “And the varied sand... 
Bean: “And the varied sand, has re- 
appeared 
And we are lonely again and 
sad again 
With the same misery... 

Goxpsin (Fading on): Well, well. 
Gompers. All ready to shoot! Time’s 
worth money. Let’s go! 

Gompers: Oh...yes, Mr. Goldbin 
We're all set. (Up) Harry, your crew 
ready for a take? 

Harry (Off mike): All set, Mr. Gom- 
pers. 

Gompers: O.K. (Down) -We don't 
waste any time around here, Mr. Gold- 
bin. 
Gompers (Up): Start the ares! Turn 
‘em over! (Re-echoed off) (down) 
That’s the girl, Mr. Goldbin. Think she 
looks as good as the stills? 

Goxpsin: Plenty good. Can she act? 

Gompers: Just watch her on this 
take. (Up) O.K. Shoot. (Re-echoed) 
(down) Don’t know who the mug is 
with her. Got let in by mistake. 

Go.psiw: That’s O.K. Just want to 
watch her. 

Voice (Off): Quiet! Camera! Sticks! 
Action! 

Jute: “When we first came to this 

island 
I felt a comfort at being alone 
Just you and I— but now 
Well now — the articulate 
moon haunts me 
And when you play your fiddle 
The music makes me uneasy 
of my surroundings. 
Why is it?” 
( Pause. ) 
Bean: “Oh, Time alters even here — 
Here where the sands 
Seemed ageless before our 
coming 

So I'll confess that we were 
wrong. And the Fate 

We thought we'd lost in the 
escaping wake 

And the varied sand has re- 
appeared 

And we are lonely again and 
sad again 

With the same misery.” 

“And yet though we've en- 
countered 

A new unhappiness — with no 
ship 

To take us away this time — 
no land 

(Continued on next page) 
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short-stemmed one; his name is 

Billy. Billy Rose has been a part 
of the “chromium causeway” almost as 
long as have those penny arcades where 
they sell painted turtles. You probably 
know that he is the producer of shows 
and spectacles that always make a big 
splash — especially the famous World’s 
Fair Aquacade, where his wife, Eleanor 
Holm, was star mermaid. But did you 
expect to find little Billy popping up in 
a composition article? Well, here he is; 
because Billy Rose can teach you more 
than just how to get from the Bronx to 
Broadway in six easy millions. 

Billy writes a column, syndicated in 
225 newspapers, called “Pitching Horse- 
shoes.” It’s full of gossipy stories and 
taney facts, It has become a very popu- 
lar piece of journalism, for Billy is a 
master of the deft phrase. 


fp er tem favorite rose is a 


People Smile” 


Once Billy Rose praised another 
writer highly, exclaiming that this nov- 
elist had the ability to “set down little 
words that burn holes in the paper.” 
Another time he remarked that Danny 


Kaye has “hair like a popsicle.” These, 


two picture - making comparisons of 
Billy’s will serve to illustrate our point. 
They are both figures of speech. One is 
a metaphor; the other a simile. 

In the first figure of speech — the 
metaphor — the comparison is implied. 
The secend one, however, is a simile 
and the comparison is therefore stated. 
You can spot a simile every time if you 
look for the words “like” and “as.” For 
instance, in a column on the ten big 
“crushes” of his life, Billy says of Joan 
Fontaine (Crush #2) “When she 
comes into a room, it’s like the big 
chandelier lighting up.” That is a sim- 
ile. But Mrs. Paul Whiteman (Crush 
#4) “makes a house a home just by 
walking through the door.” And she 
walks right into a metaphor when she 
does so. 
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Here are some more of Billy's image- 
inspiring descriptions: “She was as 
friendly as the first minute of a new 
year... she’s as gay as a pinwheel. . . 
she’s as unpredictable as a Long Island 
timetable . . . [she’s] a powder-puff on 
high heels.” All these, we hasten to ex- 
plain, are not word pictures of one girl, 
but take in the assorted fair ones whose 
memory gives Billy “bubbles in the 
blood.” 

Let Billy hark back to the time when 
“my ego was the size of a flea’s wrist 
watch” and we have a clear idea of just 
how small he felt. And when he calls 
the acting talents of John Garfield “as 
hot as a string of Chinese firecrackers”; 
when he attacks Hollywood as “that 
gold-plated popcorn machine on the 
west coast”; when he refers to an ani- 
mal trainer who makes the big cats slink 
around “as if they had guilt complexes”; 
when he calls an impoverished noble- 
man “a marked-down Marquis” who 
owns a “tattered title”; and when he 
decides that so-and-so looked “as pale 
as a ghost who has just seen a man”— 
when he paints pictures as vivid as 
these, we shall not soon forget them. 

Billy's is the art of imagery, the knack 
of creating similes with smiles. Your 
own writing would benefit from a work- 
out in the technique. It ought not to be 
hard. As Billy Rose would say, “you 
should take to it like a kid to cotton 
candy.” 





(Continued from preceding page) 


Further towards the horizon 
to bend to 
Still my love for you makes 
me bear it happily! 
Oh, my darling, come to me 
...Closer... 
Bean: “No ship, you say, and no 
horizon? 
No escapement. There’s my 
kisses .. . 
(Pause) ...my kisses and... 
Gompers (Up): Cut! Kill the lights! 
Retake! 
(Voices off mumbling.) 
GoxipBin: No. Wait on that. Hold it! 
Gompers (Up): Wait!!! Hold it! 
Gotppin: We've got those two 
speeches of hers. Just print those and 
I'll fly them right back to the coast. 
She’s great! Why waste more film? 
Gompers: O.K., Mr. Goldbin. (Up) 
Kill everything! Break! 
(Voices off mumbling and fade.) 
Jutie: Oh, Mr. Bean. Could I talk to 
vou before you go? 
Bean: Yes. Pardon me. (Sniffs) Bad 
cold. 
Junie: Listen, Oliver, No, look at me, 
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That's right. You mustn't feel badly. 
You'll have another chance. 

Bean: No, I won't... ever. 

Jue: Yes, you will. You will. 

Bean: I'm afraid I spoiled it for you. 
That's what really worries me. 

Jutre: Don’t worry about me. You 
didn’t spoil it. Just the other way ‘round. 
It’s hard to describe but — in some way 
— you made me say those speeches bet- 
ter than | would have with someone 
else. I forgot about myself. 

Bean: | could never forgive myself 
if I had ruined it for you. Because — 
well. .. because. . . 

Juuie: Yes, Oliver... ? 

Bean: Well... it’s only this. This is 
as far as I should go. Perhaps it was 
too far — but I braved it out. It’s a ter- 
rible thing this... well, this excitement 
of the theatre. I braved it once and 
really honestly —this was enough. My 
way of life is quiet. Nothing could ever 
change that. Quiet and... 

Jui: I understand, Oliver. 

BEAN: As a matter of fact, even if 
they offered me a job here I couldn’t 
take it because my boss\said he'd let 
me off today, but it was the last time. 
See what I mean? , 


Juxte: The last time? 

Bean: I mean I couldn't afford to 
give up my position at Blowhein’s per- 
manently, And anyway I'm too involved 
with the club now. I’m president. 

Jute: That... that’s fine... Oliver. 

Bean: By the way Miss...er... 
Miss...? 

Juuie: Dressler. 

Bean: Dressler. I'll never forget your 
name again as long as I live. 

June: Why? 

Bean: Because I'll be watching for 
you always—from now on. I'll hope 
and watch and pray for you. Then some 
day I'll take my club to our local theatre 
and we will sit all along in a row and 
there will be a lot of announcements 
and music and then — suddenly — your 
name will flash up—Julie Dressler — 
and then... then you, yourself, will 
come out. There on the screen. And | 
will sit a little straighter and smile in a 
familiar way and all the membezs of the 
club will stop breathing because they 
will know that, you and I worked to- 
gether once upon a time. (Pause) Well 
... goodbye... Miss Dressler. 

Jute: Goodbye . . . Oliver. 

Music... Lights... Applause. 
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Read All About It 


HIS week you can skip the usual Sat- 

urday night movie while you and yous 
date run over the contents of Scho- 
lastic’s issue on the film industry. Or, 
if a bookish evening doesn’t appeal to 
you, how about reading Scholastic be- 
fore going to the movies? “A Movie Is 
Born,” “Movies — Industry or Art?” and 
“Screen Test” will make good conver- 
sational fodder while you two take in 
sodas after the show. 


1. Movies—Industry or Art? 

Well, which is it? Do you agree with 
the author of this article that “the film 
is one of the greatest mediums for ar- 
tistic expression”? A question like this 
would be a good one for your debate 
team to undertake. Let’s see if you have 
all the facts. In the following sentences, 
pick out the phrase that best completes 
each statement. 

1. The job of integrating the many 
kinds of artistic expression that together 
form a movie falls to (a) the script 
writer, (b) the film editor, (c) the di- 
rector, (d) the camera man. 

2. The art of film-making has been 
growing for about (a) 50 years, (b) 
90, (c) 25, (d) 75. 

8. The motion picture differs from 
most other forms of art, chiefly because 
(a) it requires a great deal of skill, (b) 
it has its origin in mass entertainment, 
(c) it makes use of the principles of 
design, (d) new techniques are con- 
tinually being tried out. 

4. The technique of motion picture 
creation stems most directly from (a) 


the oldstyle penny peepshow, (b) the 
stereopticon of Victorian days, (c) 
modern application of the principle ot 
retroactive light particles, (d) the 
stage. 

5. An outstanding advantage films 
have over stage productions is (a) good 
characterizations, (b) more realistic 
and interesting dialogue, (c) a more 
rhythmic pacing of the plot — some- 
times called “timing,” (d) the extreme 
mobility of the motion picture camera. 

6. What did Alfred Hitchcock mean 
when he said “the films suffer from 
their own power of appealing to mil- 
lions”? 

7. Why is the opening scene of a 
movie important? 

8. A movie is never filmed continu- 


ously from beginning to end of the 
story. Instead, what procedure is fol 
lowed? ¥ 


ll. A Movie Is Born 

Christopher Isherwood is a sensitive 
literary stylist, especially noted for the 
economy of his writing. There are no 
superfluous words in Prater Violet, the 
book from which “A Movie Is Born’ 
was selected. 

Since Isherwood’s nature is basical|, 
esthetic (beauty-loving), it is natural 
that he should view life against a back- 
ground of art. For example, who else 
would compare a motion picture studiv 
to the Renaissance palace of a prince 
and his courtiers? Who else would feel 
that the “cowled” lamps shone cold) 
down on the sound stage “like planets. 
or that the half-dismantled set resem- 
bled a desolate Pompeii? Isherwood 
thinks of a Regency fop when he 
watches the lighting expert at work 
with his blue glass, and he has Law- 
rence describe Chatswortin as “Lorenzo 
the Magnificent.” Find other passages 
of equal distinction and read them to 
the class. 

During the shooting of the ‘scene 
why was it unnecessary for Isherwood 
to look at the set? Does this bear out 
the opinion presented by the author 
of “Movies — Industry or Art?” 


lll. Screen Test 


Here’s a chance for the actors in the 
class to do their stuff. Why not choose 
a casting director, then let candidates 
try out for the six parts? If the talents 
of your classmates seem to merit it. 
the play could be put on during school 
assembly. 





WORDS to 
the WISE 


UNCTUATION, as you know, « .n 

make or break a piece of writing. 
Commas, periods, dashes, and exclama- 
tion points affect not only clarity, but 
also style. 

To convince yourself of that, exam- 
ine these classics of mis-punctuation! 

He froze; in fear the ice had cracked. 

You killed Mary Ann shrieked. 

In short skirts will be longer this year. 

Obviously, an author’s handling ot 
his sign language is as important as his 
way with words. But have you ever 
stopped to realize that “punctuation” 
is also used in movies? 

By movie “punctuation” we mean 


techniques which keep the action mov- 
ing from scene to scene. Here are a 
few of the “punctuation marks” which 
are used for effective transitions from 
scene to scene: 

Fhe direct cut might be compared to 
the comma, for it connects individual 
shots (or “ideas”) which are related to 
each other because they're part of the 
same scene (or “thought”). By use of 
the direct cut, one shot disappears from 
the screen with a clean break and is 
immediately succeeded by the next re- 
lated shot. 

In the fade out, the image gradually 
fades off the screen, and is followed by 
the next image fading in. The fade out 
and fade in are the film equivalent of a 
semi-colon: they indicate a half-stop, a 
short pause between ideas. The fade 
can also put a full stop to an idea. 

A dissolve smooths the transition be- 
tween two scenes which may be widely 


SENIOR 


separated in time or space. In the cut- 
ting room, the end of one scene is super- 
imposed onto the beginning of the other. 
The effect is to have the two scenes 
melt into each other. For a split second 
you see both images simultaneousl) 
By providing this connection between 
two dissimilar scenes, the dissolve acts 
as a transitional phrase or sentence acts 
in connecting two paragraphs with dis- 
similar, but somewhat related, ideas. 

The wipe contributes speed and ex- 
citement by having one sharp, switt 
scene actually push another off the 
screen. As Scene I is being completed. 
Scene II moves in on some part of the 
screen and quickly wipes over Scene |. 
Scene II may, in turn, give way to 
Scene III in the same manner. The 
brief, swiftly-paced impressions given 
by wipes are similar to the writing tec! 
nique of using groups of dots to con 
nect short, staccato phrases. 
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Imperial Bulldog Studid 

film script for a Viennese musical tom- 
edy called Prater Violet. The film is to 
be directed by Friedrich Bergmann, a 
prominent Austrian director invited to 
London to make the film. For months 
Bergmann and Isherwood have been 
holed up in an apartment working on the 
script, with no word from Chatsworth. 
One day they get a call to come to the 
studio for a script conference.) 


still down in Fulham. It was quite 

a long taxi ride. Friedrich Berg- 
mann’s spirits rose as we drove along. 
“You have never been inside a film 
studio before?” he asked. 

“Only once, Years ago.” 

“It will interest you, as a phenome- 
non. You see, the film studio of today 
is really the palace of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There one sees what Shakespeare 
saw: the absol te power of the tyzant, 
the courtiers, the flatterers, the jesters, 
the cunningly ambitious  intriguers. 
There are fantastically beautiful wom- 
en, there are incompetent favorites. 
There are great men who are suddenly 
disgraced. There is the most insane 
extravagance and unexpected parsi- 
mony over a few pence. There is enor- 
mous splendor, which is a sham; and 
also horrible squalor hidden behind the 
scenery. There are vast schemes, aban- 
doned because of some caprice, There 
are secrets which everyhody knows and 
no one speaks of. There are even two or 
three honest advisers. These are the 
court fools, who speak the deepest wis- 
dom in puns, lest they should be taken 
seriously. They grimace, and tear their 
hair privately, and weep.” 

“You make it sound great fun.” 

“It is unspeakable.” said Bergmann, 
with relish. 

The outside of the studio was as un- 
interesting as any modern office build- 
ing: a big frontage of concrete and 
glass. Bergmann strode up the steps to 
the swinging door with such impetus 
that I couldn’t follow him until it had 
stopped whirling around. He scowled, 


I those days Imperial Bulldog was 


Reprinted from the book, Prater Violet, 
by permission of Random House, Inc. 
Copyright, 1945, by Christopher Isherwood. 
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By Christopher Isherwood 


breathing ferociously, while the door- 
man took our names, and a clerk tele- 
phoned to announce our arrival. I 
caught his eye and grinned, but he 
wouldn't smile back. He was obviously 
planning his final speech for the de- 
fense. I had no doubt that it would be 
a masterpiece. 

Chatsworth confronted us, as we en- 
tered, across a big desk. The first things 
I saw were the soles of his shoes and 
the smoke of his cigar. The shoes stood 
upright on their heels, elegantly brown 
and shiny, like a pair of ornaments, 
next to two bronze horses which were 
rubbing necks over an inkstand. Sitting 
apart from him, but still more or less 
behind the desk, were Sandy Ashmeade 
and a very fat man I didn’t know. Our 
chairs were ready for us, facing them, 
isolated in the middle of the room. It 
really looked like a tribunal. I drew 
nearer to Bergmann, defensively. 

“Hullo, you two!” Chatsworth greet- 
ed us, very genial. His head was tilted 
sideways, holding a telephone against 
his jaw, like a violin. “Be with you in 
a moment.” He spoke into the phone. 


Movie 


“Sorry, Dave. Nothing dgofie. De I've 
mage up my mind. . . emi, he may 
havVentald@you the week. I hadn't 
seen it then. It stinks . . . My dear fel- 
low, I can’t help that, I didn’t know 
they’d do such a rotten job. It’s bloody 
awful. . . . Well, tell them anything you 
like... I don’t care if their feelings are 
hurt. They ought to be hurt. . . . No. 
Good-bye.” 

Ashmeade was smiling subtly. The 
fat man looked bored. Chatsworth took 
his feet off the desk. His big face came 
up into view. 

“T've got some bad news for you,” he 
told us. 

I glanced quickly across at Berg- 
mann; but he was watching Chatsworth 
with the glare of a hypnotist. 

“We've just changed our schedule. 
You'll have to start shooting in two 
weeks.” 

“Impossible!” Bergmann discharged 
the word like a gun. 

“Of course it’s impossible,” said 
Chatsworth, grinning. “We're impossi- 
ble people around here... . I don’t 
think you know Mr. Harris? He sat up 
all last night doing designs for your sets. 
I hope you'll dislike them as much as 
I do. . . . Oh, another thing: we can’t 
get Rosemary Lee. She’s sailing for New 

(Continued on page 24) 





WE ARE BEING SHIPPED 
LIKE CATTLE. 











Peasants who were opposed to collective farms, and 
killed their livestock rather than give it up to the 
government, were shipped to labor camps in Siberia. 





WE PAY 252 OF OUR 
YIELD FOR CUTTING 











To make it easier to control collective farms, Soviets 
organized Machine and Tractor Stations. These stations 
control all farm machinery, are run by party members. 


DON'T FORGET. ALL OUT 
FOR THE MEETING TONIGHT. 




















Soviet farmers are valued more highly than industrial 
workers. They have more privileges and are better fed. 
But Secret Police have informers on every c-'' -' 2. 


Down on the 
Farm in Russia 


IXTY of the little pigs died. They were burned 
~ alive trying to get near the red-hot stove. They 

were cold because the straw roofs of the swineries 
had been used to feed the horses! This happened at the 
soviet collective farm of Pustoshinski in the Udmura- 
kaya Republic. 

The peasant woman explained secretly to the Amer- 
ican that it was all because of the “outright crazy 
orders” of the director. So what happened? Two peas- 
ants were arrested for “wrecking and sabotage.” 

This is the kind of thing that is happening in Russia 
today. The directors are inexperienced farmers, but 
loyal members of the Communist party. When orders 
are given by the government, they are carried out 
without question. 

Cotton is “ordered” to be grown where only grass 
will grow. Cattle are bred where there is no pasture. 
A farm that produces well one year is ordered to 
double its quota to the government the next year. 

But pigs continue to have little piglets, even if the 
Communists do not take care of them. Horses eat, no 
matter what orders come from Moscow. And Mother 
Nature refuses to follow the “party line.” 

Let us see what has happened to Russian agriculture 
since the Communists took over. 

In the days of the Czar, most of the land was owned 
by the big landlords—the nobility. But even then, there 
were about 15 million peasants who owned their own 
farms. The Communists threw out the big landlords. 
They gave the land to the Russian peasants, and satis- 
fied the age-old “land hunger” of these peasants for 
their own farms. One of the promises of the Com- 
munists was land for the peasant. 

These individual farmers, glad of their opportunity, 
worked hard on their little farms. By 1927 there were 
about 25 million small farms. They were tiny, averag- 
ing only about 11 acres each. Our American farms 
average 174 acres each. But by 1928, these little farm- 
ers were working 97.3 of all the sown area. 


The Penalty for Not Joining 


In 1929, the Russian government decided to eliminate 
the little farmer and to encourage state and collective 
farms. If a peasant had a thriving farm‘and refused to 
join a collective farm he was thrown off his land. Fre- 
quently, members of these families were separated from 
one another and sent into forced labor camps. They 
made up a “labor army”.to work in factories, mines, 
and large building projects. 

Here is how one Russian farmer summed up his 
plight: If he tended to his livestock and took care of his 
own little farm, so that it thrived, he would be well off. 
Then he would be called an enemy of the state and 
would be thrown off his land. If he loafed and let the 
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farm go to ruin, the government would not bother him 
and he could keep what he had. 

In the region of Klin, there was only one Communist 
farmer in his village. The party told him it was his job 
to “collectivize” his village. After much persuasion he 
finally managed to get only twelve families into the 
“collective.” So he went to the party committee and told 
thent that if they would give him time — six months, 
maybe a year, he would be able to get the whole village 
into the collective. 

That wouldn't do! He must immediately get 100 
families into the collective. Otherwise, Moscow wanted 
lists and names! 

That night he called the villagers together. He told 


them that unless they came into the collective they 


would be arrested and thrown off their land. 

Every farmer signed the paper, every family! Then 
they went home, and began killing off their livestock, 
every cow, every pig, every chicken. They ate their 
livestock and stopped working. Why work? What for? 

This killing off of livestock took place all over Russia. 
The result of “discouraging” the small farmer brought 
starvation to many people, a shortage of food to all 
Russia, and made criminals of these tillers of the soil. 

However, by this policy of terror, the Soviets were 
able to increase the number of state and collective 
farms. In 1938, there were 3,961 state farms and 242,400 
collective farms. These accounted for more than 99 per 
cent of all the land under cultivation. 

To understand the difference between state and 
collective farms, we must recall that all the land in 
Russia is owned by the government. This means that 
no one can own any land personally. On the state farms, 
not only the land, but all the farm machinery, is owned 
and operated by a state agency. The work is done by 
hired labor. 


What It Cost in Human Liberty 


The collective farms are divided into several kinds. 
Generally, the farmers pool all their livestock and 
equipment in the collective. They keep their own homes, 
and a small space for a garden, but do not own the 
ground on which the house stands. 

Despite the treatment the Russian peasants have 
been given, the Communists insist that Russia is a 
paradise for the worker! The Communists say that 
Russia does not exploit the working man. But Americans 
see in the Russian system only the same kind of feu- 
dalism that prevailed in the Middle Ages. 

Some American observers who were given an oppor- 
tunity to make first-hand reports of what they saw in 
Russia, report that there was very little discontent on 
the collective farms they visited. However, we must 
remember that the few foreigners permitted to report 
on Russia see only what the Russian government wishes 
them to see. But — even if the reports of these corre- 
spondents are accurate, Americans feel that the Russian 
experiment has exacted a terrible toll in human liberty. 
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Text by Rosa Kohler Eichelberger 
Pictures by Charles Beck 





WE WILL BE SENT TO 
SIBERIA FOR THIS. 


Every farmer spends much time on his own little gar- 
den. Many peasants enlarge the gardens by moving the 
boundary posts a few inches at a time on dark nights. 
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tr: 
.. AND SO WE MUST YJ 
STEP UP PRODUCTION...) 








Collective farms have too many bosses. Many of these 
are idlers who do very little real work. But they get 
higher pay than farmers engaged in production. 


WHY ARE You 
LOAFING, COMRADE? 








I AM ENJOYING CULTURAL 
LEISURE. 








Many collective farms are overmanned. Also, rates of 
pay differ for different kinds of work. Peasants re- 
sent this. It means some farmers spend time loafing. 
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A Movie Is Born 


(Continued) 


York tomorrow. So I talked to Anita 
Hayden, and she’s interested. She’s dif- 
ficult to work with, but she can sing. 
In a minute, I want you to come and 
listen to Pfeffer’s arrangement of the 
score. It’s noisy. I don’t mind it, though, 
. . . I've put Watts on to the lighting. 
He’s our best man. He knows how to 
catch the mood.” 

Bergmann grunted dubiously. I 
smiled. I liked Chatsworth that morn- 
ing. 
“What about the script?” I asked. 

“Don’t you worry about that, my lad. 
Never let a script stand in our way, do 
we, Sandy? Matter of fact, I can lick 
that ending of yours. Thought about it 
this morning, while I was shaving. I 
have a great idea.” 

Chatsworth paused to relight his 
cigar. 

“I want you to stay with us,” he told 
me, “right through the picture. Just 
keep your ears and eyes open, Watch 
the details. Listen for the intonations. 
You can help a lot. Bergmann isn’t used 
to the language. Besides, there may be 
rewrites. . . . From now on, I'm giving 


you two an office here in the building, 
so I'll have my eye on you. If you want 
anything, just call me. You'll get all the 


cooperation you need. ... Well, I 
think that takes care of everything. 
Come along, Doctor. Sandy, will you 
show Isherwood his new dungeon?” 

Thus, as the result of ten minutes’ 
conversation, the whole rhythm of our 
lives was abruptly changed. 

Our “dungeon” was a tiny room on 
the third floor, forlornly bare, with noth- 
ing in it but a desk, three chairs and a 
telephone. The telephone had a very 
loud bell. When it rang, we both 
jumped. The window commanded a 
view of sooty roofs and the gray winter 
sky. Outside, along the passage, peo- 
ple went back and forth, making what 
seemed a _ deliberately unnecessary 
amount of noise. Often, their bodies 
bumped against the door; or it opened, 
and a head was thrust in. “Where's 
Joe?” a stranger would ask, somewhat 
reproachfully. Or else he would say, 
“Oh, sorry . . .” and vanish without 
explanation. These interruptions made 
Bergmann desperate, “It is the third 
degree,” he would groan. “They torture 
us, and we have nothing to confess.” 

We were seldom together for long. 
The telephone, or a messenger, would 
summon Bergmann away to confer with 
Chatsworth, or the casting director, or 
Mr. Harris, and I would be left with an 
-unfinished scene and his pessimistic ad- 
vice “to try and think of something.” 


Lawrence was the head cutter on our 


The Author 


Christopher Isherwood has been hailed 
as one of the most gifted of the younger 
English novelists. He was born in 1904, 
studied at private schools (where he 
made friends with the future poet W. H. 
Auden) and Cambridge. After Cam- 
bridge came odd jobs and a four year 
stay in Germany. Isherwood has done 
much traveling in Europe, and in 1938 
he and Auden made a trip to China. He 
has written a number of novels and 
three plays (in collaboration with Au- 
den). Since 1939 he has lived in the 
U. S., where he has worked as a script 
writer for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Prater 
Violet is his first novel since 1939. 
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picture. We had made friends, chiefly 
because he had read a story of mine in 
a magazine, and growled crossly that 
he liked it. 

“I. don’t know what you imagine 
you're doing here,” he said. “Selling 
your soul, I suppose? All you writers 
have such a bloody romantic attitude. 
You think you're too good for the mov- 
ies. Don’t you believe it. The movies 
are too good for you. We don’t need 
any nineteenth-century romantics. We 
need technicians. Thank God, I’m a 
cutter. I know my job. As a matter of 
fact, I’m good at it. I don’t treat film 
as if it were a bit of my intestine. It’s 
all Chatsworth’s fault. He’s a romantic, 
too. He will hire people like you. Thinks 
he’s Lorenzo the Magnificent . . . I bet 
you despise mathematics? Well, let me 
tell you something. The movies aren’t 
drama, they aren’t literature — they're 
pure mathematics. Of course, you'll 
never understand that, as long as you 
live.” 

We started shooting the picture in 
the final week of January. I give this 
approximate date because it is almost 
the last I shall be able to remember. 
What followed is so confused in my 
memory, so transposed and foreshort- 
ened, that I can only describe it syn- 
thetically. My recollection of it has no 
sequence, It is all of a piece. 

Within the great barnlike sound- 
stage, with its high bare padded walls, 
big enough to enclose an airship, there 
is neither day nor night: only irregular 
alternations of activity and silence. Be- 
neath a firmament of girders and cat- 
walks, out of which the cowled lamps 
shine coldly down like planets, stands 
the inconsequent, half-dismantled archi- 
tecture of the sets; archways, sections of 
houses, wood and canvas hills, huge 
photographic backdrops, the frontages 
of streets; a kind of Pompeii, but more 
desolate, more uncanny, because this is, 
literally, a half-world, a limbo of mir- 
ror-images, a town which has lost its 
third dimension. Only the tangle of 
heavy power cables is solid, and apt to 


trip you as you cross the floor. Your 
footsteps sound unnaturally loud; you 
find yourself walking on tiptoe. 

In one corner, amidst these ruins, 
there is life. A single set is brilliantly 
illuminated. From the distance, it looks 
like a shrine, and the figures standing 
around it might be worshippers. But it 
is merely the living room of Toni’s 
home, complete with period furniture, 
gaily colored curtains, a canary cage 
and a cuckoo clock, The men who are 
putting the finishing touches to this 
charming, life-size doll’s house go about 
their work with the same matter-of-fact 
unsmiling efficiency which any carpen 
ters and electricians might show in 
building a garage. 

In the middle of the set, patient and 
anonymous as tailor’s dummies, are the 
actor and actress who are standing in 
for Arthur Cromwell and Anita Hay- 
den. Mr. Watts, a thin bald man with 
gold-rimmed spectacles, walks restless] 
back and forth, regarding them from 
various angles. A blue-glass monocle 
hangs from a ribbon around his neck. 
He raises it repeatedly to observe the 
general effect of the lighting; and the 
gesture is incongruously like that of a 
Regency fop. Beside him is Fred Mur- 
ray, red-haired and wearing rubbe: 
shoes. Fred is what is called “the Gaf- 
fer,” in studio slang. According to ow 
etiquette, Mr. Watts cannot condescend 
to give orders directly. He murmurs 
them to Fred; and Fred, as if translat- 
ing into a foreign language, shouts up 
to the men who work the lamps on the 
catwalk, high above. 

“Put a silk on that rifle. . . . Take a 
couple of turns on number four... . 
Kill that baby.” 

“T’m ready,” says Mr. Watts, at length. 

“All right,” Fred Murray shouts to 
his assistants. “Save them.” The arcs are 
switched off and the house lights go on. 
The set loses its shrinelike glamor. The 
stand-ins leave their positions. There is 
an atmosphere of anti-climax, as though 
we were about to start al] over again 
from the beginning. 

“Now then, are we nearly ready?” 
This is Eliot, the assistant-director. He 
has a long pointed nose and a private- 
school accent. He carries a copy of the 
script, like an emblem of office, in his 
hand. His manner is bossy, but self-con- 
scious and unsure. I feel sorry for him. 
His job makes him unpopular. He has 
to fuss and keep things moving; and he 
doesn’t know how to do it without being 
aggressive. He doesn’t know how to 
talk to the older men, or the stage- 
hands. He is conscious of his own high- 
pitched, cultured voice. His shirt collar 
has too much starch in it. 

“What's the hold-up?” Eliot plain- 
tively addresses the world in general. 
“What about you, Roger?” 
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Roger, the sound-recordist, curses 


— under his breath. He hates being rushed. 


“There’s a baffle on this mike,” he ex- 

plains, with acid patience. “It’s a lively 
— set. . . . Shift your boom a bit more 
s Reais round to the left, Teddy. We'll have to 
nding use a flower pot.” Have you read 
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staff. Everybody watches us, wondering 
if anything important has been decided. 
There is a childish satisfaction in having 
kept so many people waiting. 

Eliot goes over to the door of Anita 
Hayden’s portable dressing room. “Miss 
Hayden,” he says, very self-consciously, 
“would you come, now, please? We're 
ready.” 

Anita, looking like a petulant little 
girl in her short flowered dress, apron 
and frilly petticoats, emerges and walks 
onto the set. Like nearly all famous 
people, she seems a size smaller than 
her photographs. 

I approach her, afraid that this is 
going to be unpleasant. I try to grin. 
“Sorry! We've changed a line again.” 

But Anita, for some reason, is in a 
good mood. 

“Brute!” she exclaims, coquettishly. 
“Well, come on, let’s hear the worst.” 
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Eliot blows his whisile. “Quiet there! 
Dead quiet! Full rehearsal! Green 
light!” This last order 1s for the door- 
man, who will switch on the sign over 
the sound-stage door: “Rehearsal, Enter 
quietly.” 

At last we are ready. The rehearsal 
begins. 

Toni is standing alone, looking pen- 
sively out of the window. It is the day 
after her meeting with Rudolf. And 
now she has just received a letter of 
love and farewell, cryptically worded, 
because he cannot tell her the whole 
truth: that he is the Prince and that he 
has been summoned to Borodania. So 
Toni is heartbroken and bewildered. 
Her eyes are full of tears, (This part of 
the scene is covered by a close-up.) 

The door opens. Toni’s father comes 
in. 

Father: “What’s the matter, Toni? 
Why aren’t you at the Prater?” 

Toni (inventing an excuse): “I—I 
haven’t any flowers.” 

Father: “Did you sell all you had 
yesterday?” 

Toni (with a faraway look in her 
eyes, which shows that her answer is 
symbolic): “I can’t sell yesterday’s vio- 
lets. They wither so quickly.” 

She begins to sob, and runs out of the 
room, banging the door. Her father 
stands looking after her, in blank sur- 
prise. Then he shrugs his shoulders and 
grimaces, as much as to say that wom- 
an’s whims are beyond his understand- 
ing. 

“Cut.” Bergmann rises quickly from 
his chair and goes over to ‘Anita. “Let 
me tell you something, Madame. The 
way you throw open that door is great. 
It is altogether much too great. You 
give to the movement a theatrical im- 
portance beside which the slaughter of 
Rasputin is just a quick breakfast.” 

Anita smiles graciously. “Sorry, Fried- 
rich. I felt it wasn’t right.” She is in a 
good mood. 

“Let me show you, once . . .” Berg- 
mann stands by the table. His lips trem- 
ble, his eyes glisten; he is a beautiful 
young girl on the verge of tears, “I can- 
not sell violets of yesterday . . . They 
wither . . .” He runs, with face averted, 
from the room. There is a bump, behind 
the scenes, and a muttered, “Verflucht!” 
He must have tripped over one of the 
cables, An instant later, Bergmann re- 
appears, grinning, a little out of breath. 
“You see how I mean? With a certain 
lightness. Do not hit it too hard.” 

“Yes,” Anita nods seriously, playing 
up to him. “I think I see.” 

“All right, my darling,” Bergmann 
pats her arm. “We shoot it once.” 

“Where’s Timmy?” Anita demands, 
in a bored, melodious voice. The make- 
up man hurries forward. “Timmy darl- 
ing, is my face all right?” 


She submits it to him, as imperson- 
ally as one extends a shoe to the boot- 
black; this anxiously pretty mask which 
is her job, her source of income, the 
tool of her trade. Timmy dabs at it 
expertly. She glances at herself coldly, 
without vanity, in his pocket mirror. 
The camera operator’s assistant meas 
ures the distance from the lens to he: 
nose, with a tape. . 

A boy named George asks the con 
tinuity girl for the number of the scene 
It has to be chalked on the board whic) 
he will hold in front of the camera 
before the take. 

Roger calls from the sound booth 
“Come in for this one, Chris. I need a1 
alibi.” 

Eliot begins to shout bossily, “Right! 
Ready, sir? Ready, Mr. Watts? Bell 
please. Doors! Red light!” Then, be- 
cause some people are still moving 
about, “Quiet! This is a take!” 

Roger picks up the headphones and 
plugs in to the sound room, which is in 
a coop, overlooking the floor. “Ready to 
go, Jack?” he asks. Two buzzes: the 
okay signal. 

“Are we all set?” asks Eliot. Then 
after a moment, “Turn them over.” 

“Running,” the boy at the switch- 
board tells him. 

George steps forward and holds the 
board*up before the camera. 

Roger buzzes twice to the sound mei 
in the coop. Two buzzes in reply. Roge: 
buzzes twice to signal Bergmann that 
Sound is ready. 

George says in a loud voice, “104, 
take one.” He claps the clappers. 

Bergmann, sitting grim in his chair 
hisses between shut teeth, “Camera!” 


| watch him, throughout the take. It 
isn’t necessary to look at the set; the 
whole scene is reflected in his face. He 
never shifts his eyes from the actors for 
an instant, He seems to control ever; 
gesture, every intonation, by a shee: 
effort of hypnotic power. His lips move. 
his face relaxes and contracts, his body 
is thrust forward or drawn back in its 
seat, his hands rise and fall to mark the 
phases of the action. Now he is coaxing 
Toni from the window, now warning 
against too much haste, now encourag- 
ing her father, now calling for more 
expression, now afraid the pause will be 
missed, now delighted with the tempo. 
now anxious again, now really alarmed, 
now reassured, now touched, now 
pleased, now very pleased, now cau- 
tious, now disturbed, now amused. 
Bergmann’s concentration is marvelous 
in its singleness of purpose. It is the act 
of creation. 

When it is all over, he sighs, as if 
awaking from sleep. Softly, lovingly, he 
breathes the word, “Cut.” 
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Rackef Buster 


NE of the surest ways of making 

a donkey of yourself is to predict 
that some up-and-coming tennis player 
will some day win the national title. 
Next thing you know you'll be sprouting 
nice long ears. ; 

The tennis wood§ are full of bright 
young prospects. They come and go 
like baseball managers in Pittsburgh. 
So it pays to be careful before making 
with the big talk. 

I like to think that my predictions 
are different. And I can point to the 
record to prove it. Long before Jack 
Kramer, Pauline Betz, Louise Brough, 
and Ted Schroeder copped their first 
national title, I predicted it right here 
in this column. 

I am now tooting my horn for Beverly 
Joyce Baker, a pretty lass from Santa 
Moniéa (Calif.) High, who crashed into 
hig-time tennis circles last season. 

All Bev did was bag nine champion- 
ships! She chalked up her most sensa- 


tional victory in the Pacific Sguthwest 
tournament. In winning the crown, 
Beverly scalped Patricia Canning Todd, 
fourth-ranking U. S. star, 6-3, 6-2. 

It was not so much gvhat she did as 
the way she did it that impressed every- 
body. Bev never uses her backhand. 
She’s ambidextrous, meaning she can 
use her left or right hand with equal 
skill and power. When the bal! comes 
to her right, she switches the racket to 
that hand. When the ball goes to her 
left, she socks away with her left hand. 

So far as I know, there isn’t another 
player in the game — man or woman — 
who can do that. What a headache for 
the party across the net. 

Beverly credits her dad for her suc- 
cess. He taught her how to play tennis 
when she was 10 vears old and he is still 
her coach. 

Bev is now 17, stands 5 feet, 4 inches, 
and weighs 120 pounds. She has light 
brown hair and green eyes. Is she pret- 
ty? (See for yourself—photo at right.) 

Next to tennis, her favorite sports are 
volleyball, speedball, and basketball. 
Favorite movie stars are Greer Garson 
and Errol] Flynn. She likes to dance, and 
if she had her way, it would always be 
to Tex Beneke’s orchestra with Bing 
Crosby on the vocals. Her 
school activity is dramatics. 


favorite 


Beverly Joyce Baker 


Right now her only ambition in life 
is to win the national singles title 
C’mon, sister, pick something tougher. 

HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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PLAY TENNIS 
TO WIN! 


Free book “How 
to ‘Hit’ the Fastest 
Drive in Tennis” 
tells you how to 
play tennis to 


win. Full of helpful hints. Makes 
poor players good, and good play- 


ers better. Written 


ior, holder of many Championships, 
and America’s No. -1 Pro., for all 
tennis players. Send for your copy - 


today! 


RESTRINGING TIP 


When your racket needs restring- 
ing, insist on Thompson TRU-KROME 


ev 0K, 


by Walter Sen- 


Court Tested 
genuine gut 
strings. They’re 
better, be- 
cause they’re 
made better 
Ask your deal- 
er or pro. 








Dunlop Tire and Rubber 
500 Fifth 


Ave., New York C 


@ “Tennis can work 
wonders in keeping 
you fit,” says Vinnie 
Richards — holder of 
30 Tennis Champion- 
ships. To help you 
improve your game 
he offers you his new 
tennis book based 
on his own tourna- 
ment experience. 36 
fast action shots. 4 
photos of winning 
grips. Suggestions in 
court tactics and stra- 
tegy valuable even 
to experts. Latest offi- 
cial rules of the game. 
Clip the coupon now. 
Send for your FREE 
copy today! 


Corp., Dept. 61 
ty 18 
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Please rush me that FREE Dunlop tennis book: “’Stroking 


with Vincent Richards.’ 





O YOU APPROVE OF YOUR 

DATE’S SMOKING OR DRINK- 
ING? This will be the subject of our 
next “Jam Session.” Several of our 
readers have written to “Say What You 
Please” requesting that we discuss the 
problem of teen-age drinking. Since the 
readers of this page are the best-in- 
formed advisers on teen-ager’s prob- 
lems we know, we'd like to hear your 
opinions on drinking and smoking. So 
would teachers, parents, and other stu- 
dents. 

Let us have your opinions and your 
reasons for them. Mail your contribu- 
tions (not later than April 5) to Gay 
Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. All 
letters must be signed with name and 
school address to be eligible for publi- 
cation. — Gay Head. 


TODAY’S QUESTION 


What Can a High School Stu- 

dent (or Students) Do to Pro- 

mote Democracy in His Own 
Community? 


Courtesy is the beginning of good 
will and friendship between peoples 
and nations. If we, as high school stu- 
dents, were to make a drive toward 
courtesy, we might improve general 
relationships throughout our vicinity. 

Such a drive might consist of posters 
and slogans placed around town, and 
also of the constant practice of courtesy 
by students. 


Marilyn Sinsel 
Central City (Nebr.) H. S. 


In Coffeyville a proposal for te city- 
manager plan of government was re- 
cently rejected because of insufficient 
knowledge. Since the majority of gov- 
ernment students approve the city- 
manager plan, students of our commu- 
nity as a body should write articles for 
the newspapers and also do some per- 
sonal campaigning. If people knew the 
facts about each system of city gov- 
ernment, we could have a much more 
democratic vote on the city-manager 
plan. P 

Cynthia Carey 
Field Kindley Memorial H. S. 
Coffeyville, Kans. 


To most of us democracy means free- 
dom to do what we want. I think the 
best way to promote democracy is to 
take care of what freedom we have. 


When we have the freedom to go out 
on dates at night and to stay out until 
a certain time, we shouldn’t take advan- 
tage of that freedom by staying out 
later than we should. 


Vince Karnik 
Lorain (Ohio) H. S. 


We can train ourselves to be intelli- 
gent citizens. By getting into the habit 
of being well-informed now, we can 
prepare ourselves for the day when we 
shall. help elect officials. 

John Guri 
Benjamin Franklin H. §$., Rochester, N. Y. 


The jeweled word democracy must 
be cherished and cultivated in order for 
it to sparkle in all parts of the world. 
Canteens, clubs and sports activities 
bringing together all nationalities 
should be organized by youth. 


Barbara Albaum 
Morris H. S., Bronx, N. Y. 


In school elections, we can promote 
democracy by always voting for the 
person most deserving of the office. We 
should not vote for someone merely be- 
cause we like him. 


Mary Alice Hansen 
Bishop Muldoon H. S., Rockford, |i 


The only way a high school. student 
can promote democracy in his commu- 
nity is to practice it himself. If he does 
this, he can persuade others to his view 
of different things. 


Lievts. Marvin Zimmerman and Walter Bott 
Oakland (N. J.) Military Academy 


Don’t be the kind that grumbles 
about a certain group running every- 
thing and then does nothing about it. 
Participate, You will never know what 
you yourself can do for a better de- 
mocracy until you try. 


Norma Hayes 
Central H. $., Pueblo, Colo. 


We can help others to enjoy good 
literature, encourage our parents to 
vote in every election, and give gener- 
ously to The March of Dimes, Red 
Cross, and other organizations that do 
so much for those in need. 


Ronny Strobel 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 


In a democracy the decisive test is 
whether we have the capacity to pick 
the right leaders, and the sense to ac- 
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cept good policies and reject bad ones. 
We, as students, should make it our 
business to take a second helping of all 
learning that will enable us to be better 
future citizens. 

Nancy Aten 

Lancaster (Ohio) H. S. 


We have more occasion te practice 
democracy than most adults because 
we go to school with representatives of 
all races, colors, and religions. The most 
important thing to remember is that all 
people are essentially the same as far 
as flesh, blood, bone structure, and 
ability to learn are concerned. There- 
fore, we should judge all people by the 
same standards. 


Clara Lee Middlekamp 
Central H. $., Pueblo, Cole. 


Be a good citizen yourself rather than 
keep an “eagle eye” on the next person. 


Patty Trayer 
Garfield H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


The high school newspaper is one 
of the biggest influences on students. 
Through its editorials, a program 
against racial and religious discrimina- 
tion could be launched. 


Shirley Peterson 
Abraham Lincoln H. S., Council Bluffs, lowa 


School is a good place to learn that 
democracy isn’t a one-way street. No- 
body does just as he pleases; but every- 
one gets his turn. We should learn to 
see both sides of important problems 
before making our decisions. When 
someone makes a nasty remark about 
our form of government, we should be 
able to combat this with a good an- 
swer. Speak up for democracy — always! 


Sally Anderson 
Abraham Lincoln H. $., Council Bluffs, lowa 


We can participate in all the commu- 
nity and youth activities we can to 
make the community feel more united. 
We can help protect other people’s 
property; instead of running over lawns 
and jumping hedges, we can walk on 
the sidewalks that were made for our 
use. We should also obey the laws of 
the city. Such laws as driving slowly 
and walking only with the light make 
a safer and happier community. 


Betsy Miller 
Topeka (Kens.) H. S. 


In some schools today, you will find 
a few people dictating to others. Surely, 
this isn’t the way it should be! Of 
course, some people need to be led by 
the hand because they can’t think for 
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themselves; but American students 
should be independent and ready to 
eradicate the undesirable dictatorship 
of any strong minority group. 

A student should also be ready to 
give his opinions when asked for them. 


Doris Davis 
Emmetsburg (lowa) City Sr. H. S. 


We should not look down on anyone 
who isn’t a member of our gang or 
clique. And we should be nice to peo- 
ple who recently came over from the 
“old country.” Just because our fore- 
fathers came over a little earlier, it 
doesn’t make us any more American or 
any better than anyone else. 


Richard Graham 
Central H. S., Pueblo, Cole. 


We should take an interest in com- 
munity and civic activities. It is not 
always possible to be active in all of 
them, but a keen interest and loyalty 
are always helpful. 

We have in our community several 
different churches. They are all striving 
for the same goal, and we should not 
criticize people for attending different 
churches than we do, However, if they 
are not attending any church, we 
should invite them to go with us. 


Bob McKinley 
Topeka (Kans.) H. S. 
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AY N CHANGING COURTS - - a series by Du Pont 


A rainstorm was a gavre catastrophe to 
tennis enthusiasts of the “Gay Nineties.” 
Heavy showers turned common dirt or 
clay courts into a sea of mud, side- 
lined players for days... 


You'll find great satisfaction in playing with 
Du Pont nylon tennis strings. They’re strong Ha 
and resilient and stand up under constant use 
and don’t fray or split. Ask for nylon strings in 
your next racket or restringing job. E. I. du Pont 


. + Today courts that dry very rapidly 
have been developed, made with com- 
of cork, asphalt, slate, granite 

and many other materials. Most are play- 
able within one or two hours after rain. 


de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Plastic Department, 


Room 503, Arlington, N. J. 


DU PONT NYLON 


3AO0MINTON ANT 


apo 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Ye Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money. 


Drama: “““The Search. “““Gentle- 
man’s Agreement. “““Nicholas Nickleby. 
“Miracle of the Bells. ““My Girl Tisa. 
“Call Northside 777. “The Pearl. 
“Treasure of Sierra Madre. ““Bush 
Christmas. “Jassy. “Intrigue. ~““A Double 
Life. ““The Bishop’s Wife. ““Captain 
from Castile. “~The Tender Years. 
“Thunder in the Valley. ““Captain Boy- 
cott. “Unconquered. “Forever Amber. 
““The Swordsman. “Magic Town. 
“Green Dolphin Street. “Nightmare Alley. 

Comedy: “Sitting Pretty. ~“Road to 
Rio. ““A Miracle Can Happen. “The 
Wistful Widow of Wagon Gap. ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. “~The Sena- 
tor Was Indiscreet. 

Musical: ““Three Daring Daughters. 
“¥’Good News. ““Song of My Heart. 
“This Time for Keeps. ““Song of Love. 

Mystery: ““T-Men. ““To the Ends of 
the Earth. “““Crossfire. ““Ride the Pink 
Horse. “Out of the Past. “Sleep, My 
Love. “The Seven Keys to Baldpate. 

Documentary: ““The Roosevelt Story. 








Armour String Quality is guarded 
and protected throughout every 
step of the processing that turns 
finest gut into perfected Armour 
Strings. Armour provides a pre- 
tested racket gut at the price 
you want to pay. 


Quality-Controlled by ARMOUR 








Learn to Play Guitar! 

Hy White, formerly guitarist with Woody Hermon, 

. NBC, Decco Records, etc., is suc- 

; cessfully teoching By moil. Learn 
e bh y poniment, swing, note 
reading, etc. for fun and extro earnings! 
Send for FREE Lesson Excerpts No. D 

ginner or Advanced) 








HATS IN THE RING 


PAPE OP PEP oo OR OF CAS OP ER oo OR of 
Introducing the Men Who May Be President 


4. Henry A. Wallace 


ss HEN the old parties rot, the peo- 
W ple have a right to be heard 


through a new party . . . There 
is no real fight between a Truman and 
a Republican. Both stand for a policy 
which opens the door to war in our 
lifetime.” 

These were the words used by Henry 
Agard Wallace, former Vice-President, 
Secretary of Commerce, and Secretary 
of Agriculture, in throwing his hat into 
the Presidential ring. The tousle-haired, 
athletic, former Iowa editor and farm- 
ing expert has now cut himself off com- 
pletely from the Democratic party, of 
which he was a leader for 14 years. In 
a radio address last December 29, Wal- 
lace put himself at the head of a new 
“third party,” as yet unnamed. 

One issue above all others dominates 
the Wallace campaign. It is the charge 
that both major parties are taking the 
U. S. on the road to a war with Russia. 
Wallace and his supporters violently 
oppose the Truman Doctrine (to “con- 
tain” Communist expansion) and the 
European Recovery Program, because 
“they divide Europe into two warring 
eamps.” In their place Wallacc would 
substitute a plan of his own for a 50- 
billion dollar Reconstruction Fund to 
operate through the United Nations. 


Opposed from Many Sides 


Opposition to the Wallace movement 
comes in all sizes and shapes. Argu- 
ments run something like this: 

1. The Communist party in America 
— following the lead of Russian foreign 
policy — is opposed to the ERP, because 
it would damage Russian prestige and 
control in Europe. Wallace, intention- 
ally or accidentally, is following the 
Communists’ lead. 

2. Even if Wallace’s intentions are 
good, many Democrats and independ- 
ent liberals believe that Wallace will 
draw votes from President Truman, or 
whoever is the Democratic candidate. 
This, in effect, merely would help to 
elect a conservative Republican candi- 
date. 

Wallace opposes universal military 
training as a “step toward fascism.” His 
domestic program includes? wage in- 
creases for all; reduction of high corpo- 
ration profits; controls to hold down or 
reduce prices; a broad attack on abuses 


° Acme 
of civil liberty; and repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

The third-party candidate for Presi- 
dent will be 60 on October 7. His 
grandfather, who was widely known as 
“Uncle Henry,” started the magazine, 
Wallace’s Farmer, which his son and 
grandson have since edited. The pres- 
ent Wallace’s father was Secretary of 
Agriculture in Harding’s cabinet. 

As Secretary of Agriculture a decade 
later, Wallace was the most colorful 
figure in President Roosevelt's New 
Deal Administration, He served as Vice- 
President from 1941 to 1945. President 
Truman dismissed him from his post as 
Secretary of Commerce in September, 
1946, after Wallace publicly opposed 
the Administration’s foreign policy. 

Senator Glen H. Taylor, Democrat ot 
Idaho, is to be the Vice-Presidential 
candidate on the Wallace ticket. Politi- 
cal experts agree that the Wallace-Tay- 
lor ticket has next to no chance at all 
to win in 1948. However, a Wallace- 
supported man, Leo Isacson, was re- 
cently elected to Congress from a Bronx 
district in New York City. Isacson’s 
victory was a definite upset. 

Nationally, organizations opposing 
the Wallace candidacy present a. al- 
most unbroken front. The CIO, the 
AFL, and the railway brotherhoods 
have denounced him for his opposition 
to the European Recovery Program and 
his acceptance of Communist support. 
The Progressive Citizens of America, a 
left-wing organization of liberals at- 
tached to neither majof party, is now or- 
ganizing a national Wailace “machine.” 
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The Modest “Little Flower’ 


For many years the late Fiorello H. 
La Guardia nourished a secret ambition 
to conduct an orchestra. Once in New 
York City’s Carnegie Hall his ambition 
was realized; he was asked to lead the 
Fire Department band in a concert. 

The directors of the huge concert 
hall wanted to_make a gala event out 
of His Honor’s appearance. They made 
elaborate preparations, installed addi- 
tional spotlights, and hired extra ushers 
tor the occasion. But La Guardia would 
have none of the frills. He insisted that 
he be judged solely on his musical abil- 
ity. 

“Please, no fuss,” he begged the di- 
rector. “Just treat me as vou would 
treat Toscanini.” 

Milwaukee Journal 


In Plain English 


Jane: “Circumstances compel me to 
decline marital arrangements with a 
man of inferior pecuniary resources.” 

Swain: “I don’t get you.” 

Jane: “That’s just what I’m telling 
you.” 


Canadian High News 


, 
The Headless Dutchman 


During the war an old Dutch patriot 
was talking with Anton Mussert who 
had sold out to the Nazis. 

“What will you do,” he asked, 
“when the Allies have won the war?” 

“Oh, nothing complicated,” an- 
swered Mussert. “If the Allies win, I 
will put on my coat and hat and go 
away.” 

“I see,” said the patriot. 
will you put your hat on?” 


Wayne Township Courier 


“But what 





No Issue Next Week . 


Because of Easter vacation, there 
will be no issue of this magazine next 
week, March 29. The omission of an 
issue does not interfere with your 
full quota of sixteen issues during 
the second semester. The next issue 
will be dated April 5. 











A Matter of Honor 


Washington had more ready wit 
than history seems inclined to credit 
to him, and could very competently 
hold his own in the art of reparteé. 

One day, as he sat at the table after 
dinner, he complained that the fire 
burning on the hearth behind him was 
too large and too hot. 

“But, sir,” rejoined a guest, 
hooves a general to stand fire.” 

“But,” came the instant reply, “it 
does not become a general to receive 
it from the rear.” 


“it be- 


Your Life 


Life Begins at 75 


Although he was President of Har- 
vard for 40 years, Charles W. Eliot 
grew steadily younger in the eyes of 
the undergraduates. Discussing — this 
shortly before his retirement, Eliot ex- 
plained: “When I was elected Presi- 
dent, I was only 35. Of course I was 
very dignified and, I suppose, a little 
frightening. When I walked about the 
campus, students would point to me 
and say: “There goes old Eliot.’ 

“But now that I am 75,” he continu- 
ued with a twinkle in his eye, “they 
look at me and say: “There goes Char- 
ley.’” 


Christian Science Monitor 


No Underground Movements 
Esther Williams, 


swimming star, re- 
cently made a 


nice comeback to a 
heckler who shouted: “What about 
subversive activities in Hollywood?” 

“I wouldn’t know about _ that,” 
quipped Esther. “All my activities 
submersive.” 


are 
Will Jones 


Curb-Dweller 


Ho: “What were you doing outside 
the Waldorf-Astoria?” 

Bo: “I stay there.” 

Ho: “Where?” 

Bo: “Outside the Waldorf-Astoria.” 


The Keb 


” Three Was a Crowd 


Mrs. B.: “You used to have plenty 
of ambition before we were married.” 

Mr. B.: “Mmmmm.” 

Mrs. B.: “What ever happened to 
your get-up-and-go?” 

Mr. B.: “It got up and went!” 


CBS’ “‘Morgan-Ameche-Langford Show’’ 
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fire. Hurry! write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 
{ Pittsburah 30, P 


Get this quick 


Offensive cough due to colds, smoking? Get 
this prescription-type formula of proven 
cough-relief ingredients long used by doctors. 
Gives long-lasting relief $ important ways: 


I. Eases throat tickle 


2. Soothes raw, irritated 
membranes 


3. Helps loosen phiegm 
Delicious. Safe. Let children enjoy freely. 
America’s favorite for 100 years. 


STILL ONLY 
5 





For a faster and more 
enjoyable game use 


JUNEMAN’S 


Tennis and Badminton gut strings. 


Available in a wide 

range of prices. 

Ask for them on your 

next restringing job. 
o 


Send for free booklet 
—"Badminton and Ten- 
nis Strokes” written by 
well known authorities. 


THE E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 


1100 W. 47th Place 
CHICAGO (9) ILLINOIS 


Sr 











SENIORS Sesrncies 
America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
— CARDS 


40% Gonmi ssion 
Memory Rook or Card Case 
ds and sample kit 


2 DRINTCRAFT 228% 
ATTENTION SENIORS!! 


Sell_your School Classmates the best tine 
DUATION NAME —- in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
= cummissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
is FREE! encies going like wild- 

235-N, 


Artistic pins, rings and emblems. 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 3% up. Write today. Dept. P, 
Metal te “Y. 





CAN YOU COMPLETE YOUR 
PROJECT BY JUNE 20? 


That's the deadline date for the 


1948 SCHOLASTIC 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


If you’re working on a project that takes a lot of time 
and effort, be sure you finish it in time. Then it will be con- 
sidered for one of the 150 cash and merchandise prizes 
and may be displayed at the National Exhibition at the FOR. 
Chicago Museum of Science and Industry in August. Bogot 


If you have not started on your project, there’s still time —_ 


e+» if you work fast! Referer 


Remember, Scholastic Magazines invite entries in any 
of the following classifications: 


Wood Carving Wood Turning -. Furniture Making 


Wood Patternmaking Wrought Aluminum Cast Aluminum _ . poe 
Look 
Wrought Copper and Brass a . 


Machine Shop: Hand Tools and Machine Tools a . 


Mechanical Drawing Plastics Architectural Drawing ft Tame 
Discuss 


Graphic Arts—Printing Wha 
in the | 
fore 18 
Americ: 
Sam w: 
Explain 

Wha 


TO PROMOTE AND ENCOURAGE INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION IN THE NATION’S SCHOOLS, Confers 
THE FOLLOWING ORGANIZATIONS, AS SPONSORS, OFFER VALUABLE AWARDS: can Us 


Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh, Po. chain « 

South Bend Lathe Works, South Bend, Ind. has the 

American Technical Society, Chicago, Ill. icy of | 

National Graphic Arts Education Assn.; Washington, D. C. Americ 

Berton Plastic, Inc., New York, N. Y. policy? 

Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. ism a t 


Studer 


Drav 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Camden, N. J. Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, Mass. ’ Americ 


CONDUCTED BY SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. _ 


Ask your teacher for details or write for Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards, 220 East 
; rules booklet to George H. Fern, Director, 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. — 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIZES ARE AWARDED IN THE DRAWING DIVISION BY THE 
Higgins Ink Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 


Bogota Conference (p. 7) 
Pan-American Day is April 14. 
References 


For a discussion oi Rio pact, see 
Senior Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1947, p. 10. 


House of the Americas, a radio pro- 
gram for Pan-American Day. Free. 
Write to Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The Foreign Policy Association (22 
E. 38th St., New York 17) has these 
recent pamphlets: (1) Latin America, 


Land of a Golden Legend. 35c. (2) 
Look at Latin America, 25c. 


Aim 
To help students understand the fac- 


tors which have entered into the growth 
of Pan-American unity. 


Discussion Problems 

What part did the United States play 
in the growth of Pan-Americanism be- 
fore 1889? “For a long time many Latin 
American nations thought that Uncle 
Sam was trying to boss them around.” 
Explain. Be specific. 

What was accomplished at the Rio 
Conference? How does the Pan Ameri- 
can Union serve as a link in building a 
chain of unity in the Americas? Why 
has the United States dropped its pol- 
icy of acting like a policeman in Latin 
America? What is the “Good Neighbor” 
policy? Is the growth of Pan-American- 
ism a threat to the United Nations? 


Student Activities 
Draw a map showing all the Pan- 
American nations. 
Students can give reports on each of 
(Concluded on next page) 


FOR ALL CLASSES 


Communist Agriculture (p. 22) 
Discussion Questions 


Who owned Russian land in the days 
of the Czars? How did the peasants 
come to own most of the land? What 
did these farmers do when the Commu- 
nists insisted that they join collective 
farms? What is the difference between 
a state-owned farm and a collective 
farm? Why is there inefficiency on 
Communist-controlled farms? 

What became of Russian farmers 
who wouldn’t cooperate with the Com- 
munist plan for agriculture? Do you 
think that the Russian farm worker lives 
in a “paradise”? Explain your answer. 
What are some of the “crazy orders” 
that Communist managers give Russian 
farmers? 


Student Activity 


Write a short,, short story about a 
Russian youth your own age who lived 
on his family’s eleven-acre farm when 
the Communists ordered the family to 
join a collective. Have the Russian farm 
youth tell the story. Watch the news- 
papers to see how the Communists treat 
the Czechoslovakian farmers. 


Freedom Train Materials 


“Freedom is everybody's job.” If 
your community isn’t on the Freedom 
Train’s route, you still can have a com- 
prehensive study program on our Amer- 
ican heritage. Write to The American 
Heritage Foundation, Inc. (17 East 
45th Street, New York 17) for a list of 
clasgroom materials, film strips, and 
other aids which the Foundation is sell- 
ing at cost, starting at 10 cents. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


Movies 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


References 

“The Critical Judgment Series: Mov- 
ies.” Practical English, Feb, 2 to March 
8 issues. “Movie Scorebook” in the 
March 2 issue is especially valuable; 
Scholastic’s movie editor rates Green 
Dolphin Street and provides blanks for 
students to score other movies. Send 
10c for each copy to Practical English, 
220 E. 42nd Street, New York 17. 


Aims 
To introduce to students the people 


who make movies and to show students 
how movies are made. 


Motivation 


How would you like to visit a movie 
studio and see your favorite stars in 
action? What are movie people really 
like? What are the technicians and 
experts who help to make movies like? 
Who decides what should go into a 
movie? And what are their yardsticks? 


Note to Teacher 


“The movie method” is used to pre- 
sent this unit. We immediately are 
plunged into movig studio life where 
we meet the people and the problems 
they face. 


Discussion Questions 


Movies — Industry or Art? Why have 
films tended to become standardized 
products? How does a movie differ from 
a stage play? What advantages does 
each have over the other? What can 


(Concluded on next page) 
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For Social Studies Classes 
(Concluded) 


the Pan-American lands (naming capi- 
tals, great leaders, chief resources, prod- 
ucts, and industries. Let them present 
the information in the form of travel 
talks and entitle the whole report, 
“A Trip Through the Pan-American 
Lands.” 


The Civil War (p. 9) 


Discussion Questions 


How did the North try to cut off 
supplies from ,the South by blockade? 
* By diplomacy? What trump card did 
the South*hope to use with Britain? 
What two trump cards did the North 
have? What was the attitude of the 
various classes in Britain in regard to 
the Civil War? What did the South do 
to try to win France’s help? 


Political Parties 

See pages 10-12 and 30 in this issue. 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students the dilemma which 


faces the Democratic party in trying to 
keep diverse groups united; to point 


out how politics affects public’ issues; 
and to discuss the causes behind third- 
party movements. 


Motivation 


Do all Democrats (or Republicans) 
believe in the same political ideas? Or, 
is each major party made up of a num- 
ber of groups who disagree on one or 
more issues? 


Note to Teacher 


Senior Scholastic for April 5 will have 
an article on Presidential primaries, 
dealing especially with the Republican 
party. In May, there'll be an article on 
the party conventions. 


Discussion Questions 

For pages 10 and 11: Why is the 
“Solid South” opposed to President 
Truman as the leader of the Demo- 
crats? Is there a similar division in the 
Republica. party? What action is Vir- 
ginia taking to block Mr. Truman’s 
candidacy for President? Can a man be 
elected President if he has less than half 
of the popular votes? Explain your an- 
swer. What other group has rebelled 
against President Truman’s leadership? 

For page 30: What governmental 
experience has Henry Wallace had? 
What arguments have been raised 


against Wallace's Third Party? Why 
does Wallace oppose Marshall’s Euro- 
pean Recovery Program (ERP)? Why 
have many liberal voters not joined 
Wallace’s party? 


Student Activities 


Present for a school assembly a sim 
plified version of a political convention 
See page 12 in this issue, and furthe: 
information coming in the April 5 Scho- 
lastic Teacher. 

Give oral reports on the contested 
elections of 1800 and of 1824, i: which 
the House of Representatives elected 
the President. 

Divide class into platform committees 
to draw up planks for a major political 
party. One can study ERP; another, 
civil liberties; another, the Taft-Hartley 
Act; etc. Have class vote on committee 
recommendations. 





Answers to “Citizenship Quiz” (p. 11) 


Pan-American Way: 5, 6, 1, 2, 3, 4. 

The North and the South: 1-Lincoln, 
2-Jefferson Davis, 3-farming (agriculture ) 
4-wheat, 5-cotton, 6-the North, 7-the South 

Russian Agriculture: 1-T, 2-T, 3-F, 4-F. 

Democrats’ Troubles: 1-a; 2-b; 3-c; 4-c; 
5-c; 6-a. 

Word of the Week: (a). 





For English Classes 
(Concluded ) 


movie goers do to get better movies? 
How does each department of a movie 
company — direction, design, art, pro- 
duction, camera — contribute to secure 
the “mood” of the story? What are some 
“tricks of the trade” used by movie 
photographers? A good film is like a 
symphony. What does this statement 
mean? What is the film editor’s job? 
What does the sound engineer do? 

Screen Test (A Play): How does Julie 
help Oliver regain his self confidence? 
Why is Oliver at the studio? Why do 
they decide to use Oliver even if he’s 
the wrong n.an? What acting experi- 
ences has Oliver had? Are there people 
in your community like Julie, Oliver, 
Gompers, and Goldbin? Or are they 
just “types,” not true to life? 

A Movie Is BOrn, by Isherwood 
(Story): What work are Isherwood and 
Bergmann doing for the studio? What 
does Chatsworth do? How does Berg- 
mann describe movie people and the 
movie industry? What is the script writ- 
ters’ office like? Why is it hard for them 


to concentrate on their work? What 
other duties besides writing do they 
have? Describe Lawrence, the hea cut- 
ter, and his work. Describe the lighting 
expert (Mr. Watts) and Fred (his as- 
sistant). Describe the leading actress 
(Anita) and tell what she does. Tell 
how the film is being made. 


Student Activities 


Appoint student committees to work 
out yardsticks for judging movies for 
entertainment and movies for education 
and information. Committees should 
consider theme, story, characterization, 
direction, setting, costumes, make-up, 
properties, lighting and photography, 
sound anc musical effects, entertain- 
ment value, and social significance. 

Students should read “Following the 
Films” weekly in this magazine and 
then see the movies rated to see if they 
agree with Senior Scholastic’s ulm edi- 
tor. If they disagree, they should be 
able to explain their reasons. 

Pretend that your class is an advisory 
council for a big Hollywood studio 
which will make 20 films next year. 
How many films do you think should be 
purely for entertainment? How many 


should be adaptations of great novels 
and plays? How many should be based 
on the lives of great people? How many 
should treat politics and religious sub- 
jects seriously? 

Divide your advisory council into 
committees, One committee might rec- 
ommend what kind of entertainment 
films to make; another might corsider 
what great novels to film, etc. Remem- 
ber that you must try to please not only 
the American public, but also our film 
fans abroad. 

Study the movie page of your local 
paper. Are the reviews just the “free 
handouts” of the movie prcducers? Or 
does the paper conscientiously review 
and criticize each film? 





Answers to Read All About It (p. 20) 

I. l-e; 2-a; 3-b; 4-d; 5-d; 6-They are 
limited by what their immense audience 
can understand; 7-It establishes the “story 
line” and sets the mood; 8-All scenes tak- 
ing place on one set are shot one after the 
other. 

II. Isherwood could follow the action by 
observing the expressions on Bergmann’s 
face, for Bergmann was taking part in an 
act of creation. 
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TOOLS FOR 


TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Theatre and Dance 


PAMPHLETs: America and the Dance 
(Vol. XI, No. 8, 46); The. American 
Theater (Vol. VI, No. 8, 40); Building 
America, 2 West 45 St., New York 19, 
30c each. Dancers (Occupational Briefs 
No. 191, ’47), Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 228 South Wubash Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill, 15c. Survey of Drama, 
Townsend Rich and J. W. Shirley (’44), 
Michigan State College Bookstore, East 
Lansing, Mich., $1.25. Practical Work- 
outs for the School Theatre, Dorothy 
Kirkland (’40), W. H. Baker, 75c. The- 
atres of Yesterday and Today, Bernard 
Hewitt ('46), Qat’l Thespian Society, 
College Hil] Station, Cincinnati 24, 
Ohio, 50c. 

ARTICLES: “Memoranda on Four Play 
Categories,” G. J. Nathan, American 
Mercury, Jan., ’48. “Maze of the Heart,” 


April 19 and 26 in 
Senior. English Edition 


C. Smith, Theatre Arts, May, 47. “Dra- 
matic Arts Training for Youth,” Ernest 
Bavely, NEA Journal, Dec., '45. “Want- 
ed: a New Educational Theatre,” J. 
Zimmermann, Theatre Arts, July, ’46. 

Booxs: Pageant of the Theatre 
(Crowell, "41), $2.50. Offstage, Mar- 
guerite Melcher (Knopf, ’38), $1.50. 
State in Action, Samuel Selden (Crofts, 
41), $3.50. Borzoi Book of Ballets, 
Grace Robert (Knopf, ’46), $4.50. The 
Dance; the Story of the Dance Told in 
Pictures and Text, John Martin (Tudor, 
47), $3.75. Dance Memoranda, Merle 
Armitage (Duell, °47), $7.50. Com- 
monwealth of Art, Art Sachs (Norton, 
46), $5. Invitation to Dance, Walter 
Terry (A. S. Barnes, ’42), $2. A History 
of the Theatre, George Freedley 
(Crown, 41), $3. 


American Communists Per: 3<"= Se. 2 = 


PAMPHLETs: Communism in Amer- 
ica, B. W. Patch (Vol. 2, No. 20, ’46), 
Editorial Research Reports, 1205—19th 
St., Washington 6, D. C., 75c to libra- 
ries, $1 to others. Communist Infiltra- 
tion in the United States: Its Nature 
and How to Combat It (46), Chamber 
of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 
6, D. C., 25c. Should We Outlaw the 


. Communist Party, G. H. Taylor and 


Others, American Forum of the Air 
(Vol. 9, No. 49, ’47), Ransdell Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Ave., Washington 18, 
D. C., 10c. Communism in Action, Leg- 
islative bureau of Congress (’47), Gov. 
Ptg. Off., Washington 25, D. C., 25c. 

ArnticLes: “How to Rid the Govern- 
ment of Communists,” J. A. Wechsler, 
Harper's, Nov., "47. “What Is Loyalty?,” 


Canada 


PaAMPHLETs: Canada, 1947 (’47), 
King’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada, 25c. 
Canada from Sea to Sea (’47), Cana- 
dian Information Services, 620 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20, free. Canada 
Our Dominion Neighbor, Merrill Deni- 
son (Headline Series, *44), Foreign 
Policy Assoc., 22 East 38 St., New York 
16, 25e. 

ArticLes: “Canada, Partner in 
Peace,” Senior Scholastic, Feb. 16, °48. 
“Open House in Canada,” E, P. Mor- 
gan, Collier's, Dec. 20, ’47. “Austerity 


A. M. Schlesinger, Jr., N. Y. Times 
Magazine, Nov. 2, 47, “Portrait of an 
American Communist,” Life, Jan. 5, ’48. 
“What Communists Are Up To,” News- 
week, June 2, 47. “U. S. Communist 
Party,” Life, July 29, °46. “Zeal for 
American Democracy,” Special Issu®, 
School Life, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D. C., Feb., 48, 10c. 

Booxs: Which Way America, Lyman 
Bryson (Macmillan, ’39), 60c, America, 
Russia, and the Communist Party in the 
Postwar World, John L. Childs and 
George S. Counts (Day, ‘43), $7. I 
Confess; the Truth About American 
Communism, Benjamii. Gitlow (Dut- 
ton, "40), $3.75. American Commu- 
nism, James Oneal and Gustave Werner 
(Dutton, °47), $5. 


April 19 and 26 in 


Junior Scholastic 


to the North,” Fortune, jan., 48. “Can- 
ada,” D. Duncan, U. N. World, May, 
‘47. “Canad:,” Annals of American 
Academy, Sept., "47. “Canada,” Special 
Issue, Senior Scholastic, May 14, °45. 
“Canada in Uncle Sam’s World,” L. 
Roberts, Harper's, Nov., ’47. 

Booxs: Unknown Country; Canada 
and Her People, Bruce Hutchison (Cow- 
ard McCann, °42), $3.50. Young Can- 
ada, Anne Peck (McBride, 43), $2.50. 
Canada and Her Story, Mary G. Bonner 
(Knopf, 42), $2.50. Picture Map Geog- 


Coming Up! 
In Senior Scholastic 
March 29, 1948 No Issue 
(Easter Holiday) 


April 5, 1948 

Social Studies: Transportation Issue. 
U. S. Merchant Marine; Short-Line 
Railroads. Firsthand Report on the New 
Hampshire Primary Elections. Comma- 
ger — Civil War. 

All Classes: Hats in the Ring — Har- 
old Stassen; Democracy — The Profes- 
sions in Russia. 

English Classes: Theme — Transpor- 
tation. Selection from the book, The 
Milwaukee Road, by August Derleth. 
Play: Flagstop, by Marcus Bach; rail- 
road poems. Story — Leiningen vs. the 
Ants, by Carl Stephenson. 

April 12, 1948 

All Classes: Theme — Atomic Energy. 
Democracy — Communist Schools and 
Youth Groups. 





raphy of Canada and Alaska, Vernon 
Quinn (Lippincott, 44), $2.50. Canada 
and Her Northern Neighbors, Frances 
Carpenter (American Book, ’46), $1.40. 
Discovery of Canada, Lawrence Burpee 
(Macmillan, ’46), $3. 

Fiction: Madeleine Take Command, 
Ethel Brill (McGraw, °46), $2, Wild 
Dog of Edmonton, David Grew (Rey- 
nal, 42), $2. Sword of the Wilderness, 
Elizabeth Coatsworth (Macmillan, 36), 
$2. 

Firms: The National Film Board of 
Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 
20, has an outstanding collection of 
films on all phases of Canadian life. 
Write for catalogue. 


Good Story 


“Even with modern audio-visual aids 
you can’t always be sure children un- 
derstand,” said Lyman Bryson, speak- 
ing at the recent A. A. S. A. convention 
on “How Good Are the New Tools for 
Teachers.” “I remember listening to a 
fine science program with one of my 
children. It is very dramatic — very skill- 
fully done. After it was over I was 
taken aback to discover that through 
the radio program my child had learned 
that one of the queens of England was 
named Malaria.” 


MENTION 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
When You Write 
for Teaching Tools 





SEVENTEEN 


Booth Tarkington's ever-popu- 
lar story of young love is but one 
of the 34 school-approved Scho- 
lastic-BANTAMs priced at only 25c 
per copy. Check the list below 
and place your order TODAY. 


1. Twenty Grand. 2. Seventeen. 3. 
Meet Me in St. Louis. 4. Long, Long 
Ago. 5. Babbitt. 6. A Saki Sampler. 7. 
Three Hostages. 8. David Harum. 9. 
Cold Journey. 10. Captain from Con- 
necticut. 11. Genghis Khan. 12. Scara- 
mouche. 13. Last of the Plainsmen. 14. 
Short History of the Army and Navy. 
15. Green Mansions. 16. Life on the 
Mississippi. 17. Captains Courageous. 
18. Wind, Sand and Stars. 19. Oil for 
the Lamps of China. 20. Only Yester- 
day. 21. The Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
22. Rogue Male. 23. Tutt and Mr. Tutt. 
24. Wild Animals | Have Known. 25. 
Thirty Seconds Over Tokyo. 6. They 
Were Expendable. 27. This Is the Navy. 
28. Mama's Bank Account. 29. Treasure 
Island. 30. My Greatest Day in Base- 
ball. 31. The Pearl. 32. A Treasury of 
Folk Songs. 33. Our Hearts Were Young 
and Gay. 34. Guadalcanal Diary. 


Tear off here—mail today 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
PLEASE SEND ME 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 


No. of 
Book 


No. of 
Copies 

















MINIMUM ORDER: 4 COPIES 
(One or more titles) 


NOTE: Special price of Twenty Grand, a collec- 
tion of twenty short stories by outstanding 
authors, is 20c per copy for Scholastic Maga- 
zine subscribers. All other titles: 25c. 


Check or money order MUST be enclosed unless 
order is to be billed to school authorities. 


Name. 





Address 





School 





City 





Zone—_—__ State. 
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